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This year is itself a critical year in 
the life of our Anglican fellowship, 
because of the meeting of the Lam- 
beth Conference; and it will be the 
first of a series of such years. This 
summer the 200-odd bishops at Lam- 
beth will have long thoughts to think 
about our Anglican missionary stra- 
tegy. And out of those weeks will 
come other thoughts still, for our 
General Convention at Miami Beach 
and for other Conventions to follow. 

Many factors combine to make these 
years especially important. One is the 
tangled world situation, and our need 
to rethink the whole grand strategy 
and significance of the Christian mis- 
sion as a reconciling and redeeming 
tool in God’s hand. Another is the 
startling change in the dynamics of 
our world society, whereby the weak 
things of the world are confounding 
the mighty—as in the new self-con- 
sciousness and confident assertiveness 
of the indigenous peoples of the 
world, no longer willing to accept 
their sometime role as wards of the 
West. And there are yet other fac- 
tors. 

Canon Max Warren, the unique 
missionary statesman of our Com- 
munion, has prepared one of the basic 
source-books for the Lambeth Con- 
ference, Missionary Commitments of 
the Anglican Communion. In this sug- 
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guestive little’ study, he speaks of three 
special concerns of Anglicans, in our 
thought of our world mission Two of 
them are clear enough. One is the 
changed economic position of Great 
Britian as a result of the second World 
War; the ancient mother churches of 
the British Isles can no longer play 
the major part on the Anglican mis- 
sionaty frontier which we have taken 
for granted for 150 years. A second 
determining factor is the emergence 
of the United States as the dominant 
power, at least in the “free world.” 

Both these factors speak for them- 
selves, and argue changes in our stra- 
tegy which are only too painfully evi- 
dent. The third factor he mentions is 
“the revolt of Asia and Africa against 
the West.” “This revolt,” he writes, 
“is the most dramatic event of our 
time and its consequences are far more 
far-reaching for the Anglican Com- 
munion than is as yet widely appreciat- 
ed.” 

Part of the reponse of our Com- 
munion to this revolt is already fa- 
miliar—it is the steady increase in the 
“national” character of our churches 
in the East and in Africa. Those 
churches are not perpetually depend- 
ent children, in our eyes; they are on 
the way to being self-sustaining, self- 
governing provinces, with a “national” 
episcopate and a “national” ministry 
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and a full-fledged life of their own. 
Both in Japan and China, we Ameri- 
can Anglicans have shared in this 
process; and we like the result. The 
heroic integrity of Nippon Sei Kokai 
during the second World War stam- 
med from this autonomy perhaps more 
than any other earthly source—they 
had at least the few years of national 
identity and autonomy which they 
needed to bear them through the tra- 
vail of war. And our concern and 
prayer must be that in China the 
same story may in time be told. 


But the more these “younger 
churches” of our Communion, in Asia 
and Africa and wherever else they 
may be, are constituted on their own 
proper, national basis, the more they 
must enter into the full life of their 
national community. South India has 
been the most vivid example of this, 
so far, in our experience. In propor- 
tion as our Indian Anglicans grew in 
self-government and in an indigenous 
life and ministry of their own, to that 
proportion they became more and 
more involved in the common life 
of their community. Their tie with 
their fellow-Anglicans around the 
world was not lessened. But their 
posture within the Anglican family 
changed mightily as they became more 
sensitive to their own share in Indian 
life, and more self-confident in facing 
and talking with their fellow Indian 
Christians. 

The story of South India, with all 
its difficulties and all its unanswered 
problems as well as its very great and 
vivid hope, is only the first of many 
such stories. The North India and 
Ceylon schemes will come before the 
Lambeth Conference this summer; and 
behind them still loom many more 
similar proposals and hopes and pos- 
sibilities—and difficulties too. The 
strain is a real one which these young- 
er churches must face—between their 
ties with their older brethren in the 


Anglican family, and their national 
ties with their own fellow-countrymen. 
Add to this the commanding and ur- 
gent pressure of the immense non- 
Christian majorities in many of these 
countries, and the tensions become 
agonizing indeed. 

To quote Canon Warren again, “A 
large part of the task of ecclesiastical! 
statesmanship at this moment would 
seem to lie in considering ways and 
means by which, on the one hand, 
national Churches can be linked to- 
gether within the Anglican Com- 
munion and, on the other, how this 
can be done without prejudicing the 
increasingly strong national demand 
for united Churches in the several 
nations. The force of this demand is 
commonly underestimated in Great 
Britain.” 

So is it underestimated in our own 
country, no doubt. Nothing has be- 
come clearer, in our thoughts about 
South India, than the impossibility of 
applying many of our canons of judg- 
ment to a situation utterly unknown 
to most of us. Arguments, attitudes, 
standards of criticism which are 
natural enough on the American scene, 
and perhaps valid as well, have little 
or no relevance to the Indian back- 
ground. And the converse is also true. 

This is by no means a plea one way 
or the other in the South India matter 
—it is a comment only on the continu- 
ing necessity for understanding and 
perspective in any such situation. It is 
possible for American Christians to 
regard with a relaxed tolerance the 
existence of a fragmented Church, 
where such an attitude is extraordin- 
arily difficult for the Christian in a 
non-Christian culture, where perhaps 
all the faithful together number only 
a per cent or two of the nation. The 
impatience for unity of many in the 
younger churches finds only a faint 
echo in American Church life. Hence 
we “commonly underestimate,” as Can- 
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on Warren writes, the force of the de- 
mand for united Churches in many 
parts of the world. 

We are ill-advised if we do. For 
there is no way under Heaven where- 
by our Anglican Communion can avoid 
or postpone this collision between two 
loyalties. South India, in the 1948 
Lambeth Conference, was the locus of 
that collision. Where it will manifest 
itself most vividly this summer re- 
mains to be seen. 

But manifest it will be; for the 
collision—the strain—is in the very 
tissues of Anglicanism itself. Our 
Communion’s inner unity—the bond 
which holds 40 million of men and 
women of every race and tongue to- 
gether—is as tough and durable as any 
earthly tie could be. We are a Church, 
body of His Body, nourished by His 
Blood in the sacrament which makes a 
world-wide Communion real and holy; 
and the common life of that Body 
reaches into the life of every member 
province of Anglicanism. Yet, precise- 
ly because we are a Church and not a 
league of sects, the urge toward inter- 
communion and unity with our Christ- 
ian brethren wherever we are is strong 
and unanswerable. 

If we were less than what we are— 
if the Anglican fellowship were mere- 
ly one of cultural inheritance or ec- 
clesiastical tradition—then federation, 
intercommunion, unity would be pro- 
blems of little difficulty. But precisely 
because of the depth and intensity of 
our shared common life, and the pre- 
cious worth of the gifts of which we 
are the unworthy stewards, we ex- 
perience an. anguish which is an in- 
escapable burden and mark of Angli- 
canism in mid-century. 

In real measure, this anguish is the 
principal contribution of Anglicanism 
to the world mission of the Church. I 
quote from the 1948 Lambeth report 
on the Unity of the Church: “We 
would record the new hopes that have 


come to us about the function of the 
Anglican family of Churches among 
the Churches of the world. That func- 
tion is not only to give an example of 
the combination of its inheritances 
alike from the undivided Church and 
from the Reformation. We believe 
that it is also designed in God’s provi- 
dence to gather around itself a num- 
ber of Churches willing and able to 
be in communion with one another, 
but each preserving some points of 
difference from the others, which 
those others will accept as not hinder- 
ing their communion with it. In this 
number we hope that those Churches, 
which are now endeavoring to recom- 
bine the Catholic with the Protestant 
traditions, will be included when they 
have grown together and stabilized 
their Church life.” 

Such a function of Anglicanism— 
what was suggested in the old phrase 
“the bridge Church” —can happen 
“only through a comprehensiveness 
which makes it possible to hold to- 
gether in the Anglican Communion 
understandings of truth which are 
held in separation in other Churches, 
(so) that the Anglican Communion 
is able to reach out in different di- 
rections, and so to fulfill its special 
vocation as one of God’s instruments 
for the restoration of the visible unity 
of His whole Church. If at the pre- 
sent time one view (of the ministry) 
were to prevail to the exclusion of all 
others, we should be delivered from 
our tensions, but only at the price of 
missing our opportunity and our vo- 
cation.” 

I have quoted at length from a 
rather sober document for the sake 
of witnessing to what I have suggest- 
ed is the inescapable anguish in the 
heart of Anglicanism. It is not only 
anguish, of course. No Episcopalian, 
no Anglican, has ever attended an 
ecumenical conference without making 
a very joyful discovery—that of the 
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unique and astonishing unity which 
God has given to us in our Com- 
munion. I well remember my first ex- 
perience in such a setting when, for 
days on end, the conference was en- 
gaged in deep theological debate. Men 
grew tired and tempers flared and we 
reached the inevitable point where 
conviction shaded off into stubborn- 
ness and conversation divided. Yet, 
even at that point, with Anglicans on 
opposing sides as well as others (for 
most such issues divide every con- 
fession and run across every church), 
morning after morning we children of 
the Prayer Book met and knelt and 
offered the Eucharist and shared the 
Bread of Life together. And for the 
first time I realized that the unique 
gift of God to us lay in our knowledge 
of the secret of unity—that it does not 
lie in people thinking alike, but in 
people living and acting and praying 
together. 

It is no boast and it is no credit to 
us either, that God has led us to dis- 
cover how to “hold together under- 
standings of truth which are held in 
separation in other Churches.” It is a 
simple fact that most of the issues 
which elsewhere divide groups of 
Christians one from another are none 
other than precisely the issues which 
operate within our own Church, in the 
same parish, indeed within the same 
Anglican soul. Yet with us they do not 
divide—at least they need not, where 
we keep them within the unity of the 
altar and the Prayer Book which makes 
us one. 

I say this is no boastful complacen- 
cy; it is no more than a way which 
God has opened for those who will 
follow it; it is His gift, but is must 
be taken on His terms and not ours. 
The parish or the priest or the prov- 
tence which will not willingly accept 
that gift of unity in diversity, of 
patient abiding of different opinions 
for the sake of breaking the Bread to- 


gether, has not understood Anglican- 
ism and will not understand our 
in the world mission of the Church. 

To the one who accepts the tensions, 
the joy of the deep unity is inexpress- 
ibly dear. The other side of the an- 
guish is a blessing which every thought- 
ful Anglican knows well. The bless- 
ing is what we are called to share with 
those separated from us and separated 
from one another. 

How to do this? South India was 
the first, full-scale experiment. As long 
ago as my seminary days, this scheme 
(as then it was) was an exciting, 
troubling possibility. Frank Gavin, 
warm supporter though he was of the 
early negotiations in South India, 
pointed out to us once a danger in- 
herent in the South Indian plans, the 
danger of the period of broken com- 
munion which must necessarily follow 
unless the ministry be unified at the 
start. It was not so unified in South 
India; the anomalous “waiting-period” . 
became a necessity and a most painful 
wound; and the 1948 Lambeth report 
spoke from bitter experience when it 
said ‘“The first and dominant concern 
which we would record regarding all 
schemes for corporate union is that 
the resulting united Church should be 
such as could be in full communion 
with all its parent Churches.” (Italics 
are mine.) 

In the same context, 1948 Lambeth 
went on to state certain principles to 
guide future experiments. The first 
was: “The theological issues, and es- 
pecially those concerning the Church 
and the ministry, should be faced at 
the outset.” The second was: “The 
unification of the ministry in a form 
satisfactory to all the bodies concerned, 
at the inauguration of the union or as 
soon as possible thereafter.’’ And 
coupled with these was a most sober 
warning against any step ‘which 
would lead to the withdrawal of a 
portion of the Anglican Communion 
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from our 
Churches.” 

These principles could be well taken 
as the marks of experience. Certainly 
the North India and Ceylon schemes 
have sought resolutely to avoid the 
difficulties of South India in these 
fespects. Yet both of the proposed 
plans suffer, in many eyes, from equal 
(but not identical) difficulties. If we 
will avoid the danger of the anomalous 
period during which two parallel min- 
istries exist in the united Church, then 
we must run the danger, in unifying 
the ministry at the outset, of unifying 
it on a basis which is so watery or com- 
promising as to be, in the end, worse 
than the confusion of the other solu- 
tion. This is an over-simplification, of 
course; yet it points up the kind of 
choice which must be faced by our 
Anglican churches as they enter into 
conversations with others. 

Yet the dangers must be faced; to 
quote 1948 Lambeth once again, “Un- 
less such considerations are to hold us 


particular family of 


back from all further progress toward 
organic union, we must press boldly 
toward unions with which the Angli- 
can Churches can be in full com- 
munion and be prepared to create 
such relations of common counsel and 
brotherly aid as shall guard these 
Churches from weakening isolation.” 

Dangers . . . . opportunities... . 
these are the setting within which 
Anglicanism is working out its re- 
lationship to the world mission of the 
Church. And within this complex of 
danger and opportunity, every Angli- 
can must think out his own position. 
Notably he must weigh and value cer- 
tain somewhat oblique convictions, 
and face some basic questions. 

For myself, I cannot help but hope 
that we shall never again do what we 
did with our South Indian dioceses— 
willingly consent to let them go out 
from us into a new unity which Pia 
existed only at the price of a new dis- 
unity. Far better to fight it out the 
hard way, and to demand of our- 


The Hope of Missions 

IF MISSIONS try to bring about the conversion of many from one 
faith to another, they try to bring about the unity of faith in humanity 
as a whole. Nobody can be certain that such unity will be reached in 
the course of human history; nobody can deny that such unity is the 
desire and hope of mankind in all periods and in all places. But there 
is no way of reaching this unity except by distinguishing ultimacy itself 
from that in which ultimacy expresses itself. The way to a universal 
faith is the old way of the prophets, the way of calling idolatry idolatry 
and rejecting it for the sake of that which is really ultimate. Such faith 
may never be able to express itself in ome concrete symbol, although it 
is the hope of every great religion that it will provide the all-embracing 
symbol in which the faith of man universally will express itself. Such a 
hope is only justified if a religion remains aware of the conditional 
and non-ultimate character of its own symbols. Christianity expresses 
this awareness in the symbol of the ‘‘cross of the Christ’’—even if the 
Christian churches neglect the meaning of this symbol by attributing 
ultimacy to their own particular expression of ultimacy. The radical 
self-criticism of Christianity makes it most capable of universality—so 
long as it maintains this self-criticism as a power in its own life. 


—Paul Tillich, Dynamics of Faith, page 125, 
Harper and Brothers, 1957. 
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selves and our brother Christians that 
we shall face the theological issues at 
the outset, and agree on the unification 
of the ministry—which is after all the 
heart of unity—before we break our 
ties with what existing unity we have. 


For myself, I cannot believe that 
the indefinite continuation of the An- 
glican Communion is an end to be 
sought. The vocation of Anglicanism 
is to give what it has to a larger unity 
—to pour its gifts into a common 
treasury where they will be added to 
others and ‘so enrich all. I said this 
sharply once, that ‘the ultimate voca- 
tion of Anglicanism is to disappear.” 
So I still feel; for I am a Catholic 
Christian, and there is only one Church 
for me as for any Anglican; and the 
commanding hope of every one of us 
is to come to that time when, outward- 
ly and in full sacramental unity, we 
can live out the implications of the 
one Lord and one faith and one 
baptism which alone constitute the 
Church. In this deeper and wider 
unity, Anglicanism as a separate fam- 
ily of churches must disappear, giving 
its heritage to others and receiving 
from them as well. 


For myself, I cannot conceive of 
any true unity into which Anglicanism 
did not give all its gifts. God has es- 
tablished in our Communion far more 
than merely the historic episcopate. 
The historic ministry does not exist in 
a vacuum; it is not a singular and 
magical gift to be passed on merely 
by tactual succession; it is part and a 
parcel of a whole complex of life— 
sacramental, devotional, theological, 
social. One final quotation from 1948 
Lambeth: “The ministry is, in our 
view, an organ of Christ in His Body 
and can only function healthily in the 
body. None of us hold that tactual 
succession and correct formulae of 
ordination can guarantee a true and 


effectual episcopate or presbyterate 


apart from the faith and corporate 
life in which they are set.” 
For myself, I cannot accept without 
protest any scheme of unity which does 
not add to what I have. No company 
of Christian people—no Communion in 
the world—is complete. I do not refer 
to technical questions of validity or 
authority; I refer to the wholeness of 
Christ’s body; I refer to the wonderful 
variety of regional and national in- 
sights; I refer to the flashing gifts of 
theological and devotional exploration; 
I refer to customs and habits of mind 
and will, to morals and manners—in a 
word, to all the rich variety of Christ- 
ian experience which is the birthright 
of every Christian. . 
The disunity of Christendom has 
robbed and impoverished us all. The 
hope of unity: is to- regain our. lost 
commonwealth. Therefore every plan 
and proposal must be one which will 
use every ounce of wisdom and ex- 
perience which all who share in it 
have gained. I say again, Anglicanism 
has much more to give than merely 
the historic episcopate. We have learn- 
ed a degree of theological maturity 
and perspective; we have learned a cer- 
tain humane order of life in this 
world; we have developed uniquely 
the art of responsible freedom; we 
have grown (sometimes too optimis- 
tically) to deal with ourselves as ma- 
ture people who need not be treated 
as children; we have maintained the 
centrality of Holy Scripture to a de- 
gree almost unparalleled in human 
history; we have discovered many 
truths about sacramental life and 
grace; we have developed a sensitive 
balance of freedom and authority, and 
have learned well how to steer a mid- 
dle course between clericalism on the 
one hand and whatever the opposite 
of clericalism is on the other; we 
have discovered and explored the 
meaning of a world-wide Communion 
....indeed God has led us to find 
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many things and to learn many les- 
sons. 

Yet it would be fantastically untrue 
to stop here. For we have not been 
the only ones to learn of God; and if 
we were honestly to assess what we 
lack (as I have tried to list some of 
the things I think we have), we should 
all want to say what I say—that any 
scheme of unity must add, all around, 
not take away. 

Such addition will not come through 
theological documents or elaborate 
agreements. Such addition comes in 
only one way—through the common, 
shared life of Christians with dif- 
ferent experiences and different back- 
grounds, who pray and work and 
think together, who do in fact share 
a common life and, supremely, share 
a common Sacrament. The documents, 
the agreements, must always be in- 
terpreted merely as the means which 
make the common life possible. 

I have ventured to expose four 
deep convictions of my own, not for 
the sake of autobiography, but for 
the sake of illustrating the way in 


which our deepest Anglican convic- 
tions are often oblique to one another, 
often even contradictory. My first and 
second articles of faith may be quite 
irreconcilable, at least for the time be- 
ing. So may my second and fourth. 
Yet I cannot abandon any of them, 
for the sake of a spurious unity which 
would not really unify. Yet I cannot 
have all of them, in equal measure, 
without running the great dangers 
and facing the grievous discomforts 
which any attack on our divided Christ- 
ianity makes inescapable. 

This is the predicament of Anglican- 
ism. Our national churches, deeply 
loyal to one another in a God-given 
bond of unity, yet are equally called 
to give to the common life of their 
own national communities the trea- 
sures they have received. In proportion 
as we are able to think of the reunion 
of Christendom in world-wide terms, 
to that degree we are spared these 
painful, national choices. Our rela- 
tionship, for example, with the Old 
Catholic Church points the way to one 
kind of supra-national companionship; 


New Day in Missions 

ONCE THE MISSIONARY went from a church that sent to a 
people who received. Now churches both send and receive. Once the 
missionary went largely from one part of the world to another. Now he 
goes from all parts unto all. Men and women go without regard to 
direction, or culture, or continent in order that people everywhere may 
hear in their own tongues the wonderful works of God. Missionaries 
not only bring their hope, their faith, their Jove; they also receive the 
treasures of God in churches of other lands. 

At first the churches of the West sent only their own missionaries. 
Now the churches of many lands help one another in a common task, 
and their partnership deepens in tesponse to the more clamant needs of 
our time . . . The Christian mission now has an added resource in lay 
people from Western churches who live and work overseas. They too 
need to hear Christ’s call to go, and they need to be prepared. We 
appeal to the American churches from which they come to help them 
see the unfinished task, that they may have a part in it. 

—Excerpted from The Missionary Responsibility 
in Our Time, a message from the Division of 


Foreign Missions of the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 
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and our participation in the World 
Council of Churches is an essential 
avenue toward still another kind and 
level of companionship. 

But the heart of the job lies not 
in what is possible in world-wide 
terms. ‘Nothing is real which is not 
local” is an old tag in ecumenical af- 
fairs; and nowhere is it more true 
than in the relationship of Anglican- 
ism to the world mission of the 
Church. Our greatest and singular 
contribution will be the gift of our 
heritage in its wonderful, God-given 
fulness, toward the establishment of 
a wider and more various Church in 
every land. Doubtless this will happen 
far more readily and easily in the 
younger nations and the younger 
churches; and Anglican statesmanship 
will have to cope with many such 
proposals as we now wrestle with in 
India and Ceylon. But in the end it 
must happen everywhere. 

Anglicanism must lose itself, as a 
separate family, for the sake of es- 
tablishing the wider and deeper com- 
munion of which it is a foretaste and 
an example. Doubtless I am more 
cautious than many in assessing and 
welcoming the successive plans by 
which this wider unity must come— 
and perhaps less cautious than some, 
too. But the ultimate picture is clear 
enough. It is the same vision that 
claimed the allegiance of the bishops 
at Lambeth in 1920, and which has 
guided us all ever since—the vision of 
“a Church, genuinely Catholic, loyal 
to all truth and gathering into its fel- 
lowship all ‘who profess and call 
themselves Christians,’ within whose 
visible unity all the treasures of faith 
and order, bequeathed as a heritage by 
the past to the present, shall be pos- 
sessed in common, and made service- 
able to the whole Body of Christ. 
Within this unity Christian Com- 
munions now separated from one an- 
other would retain much that has long 


been distinctive in their methods of 
worship and service.” 


We have said, for more than seven- 
ty years, that there must be four es- 
sential agreements—on Creed and Sac- 
raments, on Bible and on apostolic 
Ministry—in order to establish the com- 
mon life which will make such a uni- 
versal Church possible. This quadri- 
lateral remains, as it must, the rule of 
our planning. 


Yet we must be prepared to give 
our gifts, within our own national 
communities, and not merely hoard 
them; and to do this we must expect 
also to receive gifts; and to do this 
means that we must expect to find a 
new form and pattern to our life in 
the Church. This giving and receiving, 
and this imagining of a new and deep- 
er discipleship, does not come without 
pain. We have learned much since 
those early days when “South India” 
was a phrase of hope and little else. 
It is a fact, now. Few would defend 
it as the perfect pattern; few would 
wish to see it repeated in the same 
form. Yet we had better become fa- 
miliar with it and its problems and 
their wiser solutions, for it is a portent 
of a surge toward national Church 
unities which will be well-nigh ir- 
resistible. 


Missionary strategy and ecumenical 
strategy are inseparable—that is the 
sum of what I have tried to say. The 
part our Communion will play in the 
world mission of the Church cannot 
be understood apart from our part in 
ecumenical life. Our mission is to 
help establish, among “every people, 
tongue and nation,” the Catholic 
Church of Jesus Christ, fully rooted 
in the local community, yet fully shar- 
ing the life of the whole Body. We 
shall not do this alone, nor would we 
wish to. Therefore, missionary and 


ecumenical strategy must be insepar- 
able. 
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Bishop and Missionary 


STEPHEN C. NEILL 


We know so little of the order and 
administration of the primitive Church 
that every statement made about it 
must be hedged by a number of qual- 
ifying “maybes.’”’ 

Who was the celebrant at the 
Eucharist in primitive times? We do 
not know. Acts 20: 7 suggests, though 
it does not state, that if an Apostle 
was present he was himself the cele- 
brant. Working back from what we 
know to have been later usage, we 
often infer that the celebration of the 
Eucharist was the responsibility of 
presbyters. But this is an inference and 
nothing more. 

How many house churches were 
there in a city like Antioch or Ephesus 
at the beginning of the second cen- 
tury? We do not know. Christians did 
not begin to build churches on a large 
scale till the middle of the third cen- 
tury. The earliest buildings for wor- 
ship so far unearthed are tiny. The 
unit up till 150 A.D. or so must al- 
most certainly have been the house 
church, with not more than two or 
three score members. Surely in the 
greater cities there must have been 
many of these small communities. If 
so, how many presbyters were there, 
and what was their relation to the 
bishop? 

It 1s fairly clear that, as soon as the 
episcopate emerged as a separate office, 
one of the main functions of the bis- 


hop was the maintenance of the unity 
of the Church. 

It is generally agreed among scholars 
that by the end of the first century 
the unity of the Church was under- 
stood as a sacramental unity. Catholic 
scholars regard this as splendid, Pro- 
testant scholars regard it as lamentable. 
Hardly any of them deny that it was 
so. Sacraments and unity go together; 
and so the bishop is among other 
things the principal sacramental minis- 
ter of the Church. 

But how did he exercise this minis- 
try? When Ignatius says that that is 
to be regarded as a valid Eucharist 
which is observed in fellowship with 
the bishop, does he mean that the bis- 
hop is to be personally present at it? 
Or is this a purely spiritual fellow- 
ship? Or did other churches follow a 
custom like that which later obtained 
in Rome, by which a piece of the fer- 
mentum, the consecrated Bread from 
the Eucharist at which the Bishop of 
Rome himself was celebrant, was sent 
to each of the other Churches, in order 
that what might otherwise have been 
simply an inner and invisible unity 
might have its outward sign and seal? 

It is not always noticed that the 
direct connection of the bishop with 
baptism was retained much longer than 
his direct connection with the Eucha- 
rist. Baptisms were saved up, so that 
all took place at the same time, at the 
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Easter season. Candidates could be 
brought together for their final pre- 
paration, and for the great rite of 
initiation itself. By an early date this 
had become a complex and elaborate 
business, the Apostolic Order of Hip- 
polytus, written about 217, probably 
reflects. things as Hippolytus had 
known them forty years earlier when 
he was a young man. This brings us 
almost-to the lifetime of men who had 
known the apostles. The important 
point for our. study is that in this 
rite of initiation the principal part is 
still played by the bishop; his pres- 
byters are by him to help, but he is 
the all-important person in the whole 
affair. 

Gradually, with the extension of the 
Churches and the growth of the prac- 
tice of infant baptism, through that 
steady process. of encroachment by 
presbyters on the proper domain of 
bishops, which C. H. Turner has des- 
cribed for us, baptizing was taken to 
be a function of the presbyterate, and 
the second part of the rite or initiation, 
that which we know as Confirmation, 
alone was reserved to the bishop. 
Jerome, who did not much care for 
bishops, said that this had been done 
simply to give the bishops something 
to do; but Jerome need not: always 
be taken very seriously. It is possible 
that, in so ordering the matter, the 
Church was in reality reserving to the 
bishop something that makes plain the 
very essence of his office. 

The bishop is concerned with the 
sacraments. The sacraments are to be 
understood in an eschatological sense 
—on that we are all agreed. But this 
‘unhappy word “eschatological” is now 
used by scholars in at least six irre- 
concilable senses, so a little elucida- 
tion may not be out of place. The 
eschatological tension is that between 
the “already’’ and the “not yet.” Lib- 
eralism resolved the tension by mini- 
mizing both the “already” and the 


“not yet.” Traditional 


orthodoxy 


solved the problem by putting “the 


last things” so far into the future that 
they had hardly anything to do either 
with past or present. “Realised es- 
chatology” tried to bring the “not 
yet” so completely into the ‘“‘already’’ 
as almost to deprive it of significance. 
We. now see that both must be given 
due weight. In Jesus Christ the ‘‘es- 
chaton” is already here; in a sense 
everything has already happened. And 
yet the Church lives in expectation, 
expectation of that which already is 
but is not yet made manifest. Both the 
sacraments are related both to the “‘al- 
ready” and to the “not yet,” but in 
different ways. 

In the Eucharist, so to say, the em- 
phasis is strongly on the “‘already.’’ 
The Eucharist is understood. as. the 
anticipation. of the messianic banquet 
of .the end of the days. But this. is 
not to be understood in terms of a 
vague .expectancy of an as yet unre- 
vealed future. The primitive church 
thought very realistically. Christ is 
risen and glorified; Christ the risen 
one is here in the midst. It is only be- 
cause he is here, because the messianic 
age has already come,’ that the Church 
can celebrate its joyful festival. Of 
course there is an interim. Some Chris- 
tians may yet have to face the wild 
beasts in the arena. But time is fore- 
shortened, because the sense of the 
endless triumph is. so intense. 

With baptism it is the other way 
round. Of course there is a reference 
to the already.” People can be baptiz- 
ed into Christ. only because he has 
really died and risen again. They are 
sealed unto the last day, and so they 
have entered on the eschatolgical life. 
But something has happened to the 
Church. Almost against its will, it has 
become a missionary Church. It has 
realized that the world is not going to 
be won. for Christ, by the flowing in 
of the Gentiles to Jerusalem, as seen 
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in the visions of Zechariah; Jerusalem 
has been destroyed, the Church has 
to-go out to the Gentiles. We do not 
know when the Son of man will 
come; but-we do know that something 
has got to happen before he comes— 
the Gospel has to be preached to all 
nations. And that is going to take 
time. The early Church did not know 
how very long it was going to take. 
But as soon as it realized that there 
was -a missionary task to be done, it 
entered into a new realtion to history. 
History is the dimension in which a 
missionary Church lives. The mission- 
ary is the man who makes history. His 
life may be hid with Christ in God; 
but he knows very well that the end 
is not yet. Now at every adult baptism, 
the candidates are firstfruits of the 
Gentiles, the promise of that which 
is yet to be. At the same time they 
are a reminder of the enormous task 
that still lies before the church. They 
stand in a very special way for the 
“not yet.” 

If this has been grasped, we are 
perhaps in a position to understand 
the significance of one part of the 
rite -of initation. Confirmation has of- 


ten been..spoken of as the layman's 
ordination. The phrase is open to ob- 
jection on a good many theological 
grounds. But for the moment let. it 
stand. We are at once faced by the 
question, ““To what is the candidate 
being ordained?’’ The early Church 
would have had no hesitation in an- 
swering a question put in this form; 
he is being ordained to the office of a 
missionary. Before, he could not have 
borne witness; the secrets of the doc- 
trine of the faith had not been re- 
vealed to him. But now he is to go 
out in the name of Christ to bear 
witness. 

We too readily forget that the great- 
er part of the work of the primitive 
church was missionary. This is evi- 
dent from the rapidity of its growth. 
Few details have survived. But the 
New Testament itself makes it plain 
that the greater part of the work was 
done by unprofessional missionaries, 
who wherever they were spoke the 
word and gathered in believers. It is 
remarkable that we do not know the 
names of the founders of the Churches 
of Antioch, Alexandria and Rome. 
What were Gospels written for? The 
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most convincing explanation is that 
they are missionary documents. St. 
Luke tells us this himself about his 
own. Professor Dodd has maintained 
the very attractive view that the 
Fourth Gospel is a missionary exposi- 
tion of the faith for intelligent people 
in Asia Minor. Mark becomes strange- 
ly intelligible if it is in fact a mission- 
ary manual for converts who had 
known neither the Lord nor the 
apostles in person. Matthew alone is 
what Alexander Nairne used to call it, 
the liturgical Gospel, written to be read 
aloud in Church, and in the main 
for the education of believers. It was 
the privilege of the bishop to be in 
immediate contact with these future 
missionaries at the crucial moment of 
their lives, and to give them their 
charge. 

As the Church ceases to be mission- 
ary, the episcopate loses a great deal 
of its meaning. We find the bishops, 
then as now, drawn away from their 
proper office to do all kinds of things 
that do not profit. By the fourth cen- 
tury, they had become judges in civil 
as well as in ecclesiastical causes. They 
had acquired the bad ecumenical habit 
of running off to councils, ecumenical 
and other, of which poor Gregory of 
Nazianzus remarked that he had never 
known any good come of a council. 
They became burdened with the ad- 
ministration of large estates. 

Attempts were indeed made from 
time to time to recover the missionary 
character of the episcopate. When Au- 
gustine was sent to Canterbury by 
Gregory the Great, he was only a 
monk. But within a short time of the 
opening of the mission, Gregory told 
Augustine to go to France, and to get 
himself consecrated bishop. Some of 
the most attractive figures in the whole 
of Church history are the early mis- 
sionary bishops in the north of Eng- 
land. 

There is an interesting contrast in 
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the succeeding period between two 
different regions of Europe. As the 
Gospel spread eastwards through what 
was then barbarian Germany and as 
far as Poland, the pioneer was almost 
always a bishop. The most memorable 
figure is, of course, the great Boniface 
the Englishman. The date of the foun- 
dation of the sees affords an almost 
exact indication of the spread of the 
Church in that area, a process about 
which most of us know very little. In 
almost every case the first bishop was 
martyred by the savage tribes. There- 
after the Church founded in his blood 
prospered. In Scandinavia, the initia- 
tive was usually taken by the kings, 
and spiritual conviction was not the 
only factor in the conversion of their 
subjects. The Bishop was usually 
brought in (and I must confess to a 
certain liking for this method) at the 
end of the story, when everything was 
safe and comfortable. 

The Middle Ages saw the episcopate 
reduced to its lowest level. Bishops 
were rulers, statesmen, warriors, every- 
thing but pastors or missionaries. Many 
of them lived far from their sees, and 
left the routine episcopal work to be 
done by impoverished episcopal cu- 
rates. Even the Reformation failed to 
cure the evil. The episcopate did not 
recover its missionary role. 

With the astonishing spread of Ro- 
man Catholic missions in the sixteenth 
century, Rome did set up here and 
there a few dioceses overseas. But 
hardly one of the great pioneers, 
Xavier and the rest, was or ever be- 
came a bishop. The Vicars Apostolic 
sent out by the Pope as his personal 
representatives spent their time quar- 
relling with the representatives of 
Spain and Portugal; the unseemly 
squabbles of the ‘Padroado’” have 
been brought to a final end only in 
the last ten years. And, even to this 
day, the Roman Catholic pioneer is 
rarely in episcopal orders; the creation 
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of a regular hierarchy, as in. Ghana, 
comes only at the end of a long period 
of faithful missionary work. | 

The Anglican record is even more 
pitiful. Every attempt to send a bishop 
to America was frustrated. At last the 
Church of England so far relented as 
to send one solitary bishop to look af- 
ter India and Australia. But Bishop 
Middleton was not a missionary and 
had not the smallest idea what to do 
with the missionaries whom he found 
already at work in his diocese. In a 
memorable phrase, he remarked, “I 
must either license them or silence 
them.’ So far had the episcopate di- 
verged from the main function for the 
fulfillment of which it was brought in- 
to being. The American Church has 
admittedly been a little better than the 
English. The first American missionary 
party to land in China included Bishop 
Boone. But there had been no consul- 
tation between. Britain and America. 
British and American bishops con- 
tinued to arrive, without any defini- 
tion of the terms of their work, and 
without agreement as to boundaries of 
jurisdiction. The result was a number 
of absurdities which continued until 
the communists got rid of them by 
taking over the whole of China. 

The year 1861 was memorable in 
Anglican history. Until then it had 
been widely taken for granted that 
the bishop was not the foundation of 
the Church but the keystone of the 
arch. In 1861, Bishop MacKenzie was 
consecrated in Cape Town as bishop 
“for the mission on the Shire River,” 
in fact for the Universities’ Mission to 
Central Africa. The idea of a real 
missionary bishop was quite new. The 
legal authorities in England were 
thoroughly perplexed; what boundaries 
were legally to be assigned to this 
new venture, which could hardly be 
called a diocese? MacKenzie died 
shortly after his consecration, but a 
new principle had been established; 
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the Universities’ Mission has never 
been a mission in the ordinary sense 
of the term, with missionaries and 
even bishops taking orders from 281 
or from 6 Salisbury Square. From the 
start the Church has been the Church, 
complete with bishops, presbyters and 
laity, even before a single African had 
been converted. 

Alas, this precedent has rarely been 
followed. Usually presbyters or lay- 
men have gone ahead as pioneers, and 
the bishop has followed comfortably 
in the train. If I may give a personal 
reminiscence, I recall arguing passion- 
ately for what I regard as the five 
principals of the espisopate in the 
General Council of the Church of 
India, when I was a young and un- 
known presbyter. My chief ally in the 
argument was Fr. Teignmouth Shore 
of the Oxford Mission to Calcutta, 
whose churchmanship was hardly the 
same as my own! But I have often 
found allies in unexpected places. The 
good Oxford father and I agreed that 
it did not matter at all whether at the 
start a bishop had any. Christians to 
care for or not. If he had not, it was 
his business to go out and find some. 
The increase in the number of Indian 
dioceses in recent years suggests that 
our testimony has not been in vain. 

It is a little difficult to see how the 
missionary character of the episcopate 
can be recovered in the contemporary 
western diocese. Some American bis- 
hops in the past were true missionaries 
and pioneers. But now it has become 
traditional for the bishop to do a great 
many things which no bishop ought 
ever to do, such as raising money, pre- 
siding at endless committees, and man- 
aging business affairs which would 
much better be left in the hands of 
laymen. But there is one golden op- 
portunity in the hands of every bis- 
hop, if he will take—the restoration 
to the rite of confirmation of its mis- 
sionaty significance. 

What does confirmation mean? It 
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involves of course the renewal of 
baptismal vows. In some areas it is 
little more than a social ceremony 
akin to the puberty rites of primitive 
tribes. Elsewhere it is a certificate of 
Christian respectability, or a ticket of 
admission to the Holy Communion. 
But in all this is there not something 
lacking ? 

It was to our great Bishop Azariah 
that we in India owed a new under- 
standing of what confirmation stands 
for in the life of the Church. It was 
his custom to bid new Christians in 
his rapidly growing diocese to lay 
their hands solemnly on their heads, 
and to say with St. Paul, “Woe is me, 
if I preach not the Gospel of Christ.” 
On his insistence, we introduced a 
fourth question into the. Confirmation 
service (in addition to the three taken 
from the 1928 order of service, illegal 
in England but legal in India!). This 
related to the obligation of bearing 
witness to Christ as one of the duties 
that -the candidate for Confirmation 


takes upon him at that solemn moment 
in his life. Two or three centuries ago, 
in the small sleepy English village, 
where everybody was in the fellowship 
of the Church (though perhaps not 
very far within it), such a promise 
might have seemed to lack meaning. 
But everywhere in the United States 
the confirmation candidate today goes 
out into a de-christianized world. If 
the west is to be won back to Christ, 
this can come about only through the 
intelligent, continuous and self-deny- 
ing witness of lay folk. If every bis- 
hop at every confirmation could make 
this clear, what a wonderful thing 
confirmation would become! 

But, if a bishop is to do this sin- 
cerely, it is necessary that he should 
be spending a large part of his own 
time seeking directly to win men and 
women for Christ. How many bishops 
are doing this? How many are able 
to do it, crushed as they are under 
the burden of things that cannot 
profit? 


How Seriously Do We Take Missionary Work? 


(From The Evangel, a quarterly news letter) 


Most foreign missionaries, early in 
their careers, become quite conscious of 
the influence which the history and the 
cultural setting of the American church 
have had. It is not so easy in the 
United States to see this kind of thing 
in such sharp perspective, because the 
very factors which have had a molding 
influence in the church are still at 
work, and because the secular cultural 
environment around it has itself been 
so molded by the Christian tradition. 
Often it is hard to draw any sharp 
line between the things one can call 
“Christian” and those “non-Christian” 
in such a situation. In a pagan area, 
however, the line is fairly clear. But 
the resources which we bring to bear 
on our work frequently give signs of 
being primarily designed for a world 
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quite different from the one in which 
we work. 

Different denominations vary a good 
deal in the degree of flexibility which 
they possess for real missionary work, 
and all shades between the extremes 
can be found. Some, it is true, have 
so much that it is a little hard to see 
any similarities at all between the kind 
of Christian convert who is won over 
and the Christians who sent the mis- 
sionaty in the first place. Others seem 
to have so much rigidity in their ap- 
proach that their goal appears to de- 
pend almost on the Americanization 
of the pagans with whom they work. 
It seems to be pretty clear that any 
church which is going to take foreign 
mission work seriously has got to deal 
with this problem of flexibility and 
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adaptability in a realistic way. If they 
are to be taken into account—and it 
is hard to see how much work can be 
done otherwise today—then this fact 
should be recognized and accepted, 
and the Church at home should be 
prepared to expect that its foreign 
missions will not turn out to be just 
“little Americas.’’ On the other hand, 
it is obvious that certain limitations 
must be set: these too should be 
recognized. 

To be concrete about the matter, 
we can see in our work in the Phil- 
ippines some difficult problems in 
maintaining some of the features of 
Christian church life which are most 
dear to the hearts of Episcopalians in 
the United States (and to missionaries, 
too). No doubt what is now obscure 
will some day be clear as crystal, but 
any one who is trying to understand 
foreign mission work might as well 
realize that these problems are very 
real and can be very disturbing to any 
missionary. 

For example, the reformed tradition 
of Anglicanism has always insisted on 
the importance of the intelligent par- 
ticipation of its members in the Chris- 
tian faith and in the ongoing life of 
the Church. There was considerable 
blood shed once upon a time for the 
goal of having the Bible available to 
the people and of having worship in 
a language which they could under- 
stand and use to take their proper 
part. But what happens to this pre- 
dominant feature of Anglicanism when 
you have to work in a language area 
where there is no translation of the 
Bible? Here in Bontoc, we have avail- 
able a rather out-dated translation of 
the Bible in Ilocano, a sort of founda- 
tion language for the different local 
dialects but one which few people 
around here understand sufficiently to 
get much farther than the market 
place. When we read from that trans- 
lation, those who can read English 
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follow in the English Prayer Books; 
most of the rest stand in what appears 
to be placid incomprehension. 

Some will say, “Why don’t you 
translate the Bible into the local lan- 
guage so that all can understand?” 
That is a nice idea. But there are dif- 
ficulties. In the first place, the language 
is not written, and no standard system 
of transliteration has ever been adopt- 
ed. After you write it, you have to 
teach people to read it. Again, there 
are considerable variations of usage 
from town to town. This is not insur- 
montable, but it makes it unlikely that 
any one translation produced would 
be very widely satisfying. There is, of 
course, the additional problem of just 
who is supposed to do it. The Ameri- 
can Bible Society has done a remark- 
able job in many languages, and would 
apparently be quite willing to publish 
any translation made, if it were rea- 
sonable adequate. But to find people 
who (1) have the time, (2) have the 
knowledge of both English and the 
dialects, and (3) have some under- 
standing of the Bible, is not so easy. 
Others say, ““Don’t wait for that. Teach 
the Bible orally.” But how can we do 
much of that when we get to a town 
once in two weeks, spend one evening 
there with people who have just finish- 
ed a hard 14-hour work day, hold a 
service the next morning, and then 
move on? Until we find more ade- 
quate answets, the problem remains. 

The same thing is true of transla- 
tions of the Prayer Book. Most of 
the language of the Prayer Book is 
biblical in origin, and to try to trans- 
late it into a tongue which is largely 
non-conceptual becomes difficult in- 
deed. Yet the Anglican tradition has 
not only insisted on worship in the 
vernacular, but has at the same time 
stood firm on the principle that wor- 
ship should follow a pattern which 
the people can depend on and not be 
left to the whims of the individual 
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priest. This means that some kind of 
worship form is essential. But how 
faithful can a missionary be to this 
principle when he is forced time after 
time to conduct services in English, 
when he looks out onto a sea of faces 
which, while revealing deep piety, 
have little idea of what is going on? 
What should he do, make up his own 
translation? This is fine until some 
one else comes along with a different 
one. The problem remains. 

Language is not the only difficulty, 
however. Both Americans and Fili- 
Pinos enjoy the constitutional guaran- 
tee of equal voting rights for qualified 
adults, male and female, and our own 
church has carried this principle into 
its own constitution and canons. Not 
only at the parish level but even up to 
General Convention, the Episcopal 
Church is rooted in this basic locus of 
authority in clergy and lay people. 
What do we do, however, in a culture 
which does not recognize this idea? 
In the less developed areas of the 
Mountain Province, the town govern- 
ment is a kind of oligarchy, dominated 
by the old men. Only heads of fam- 
ilies are given the right to participate 
in decisions. Is the church duty-bound 
to move in and insist on the right of 
every baptized 21-year-old to cast a 
vote? If this is the case, we must put 
off for many years any effective train- 
ing of our lay people in responsible 
leadership, until such time as the old 
ways have broken down and the ‘‘west- 
ern” concept of democratic participa- 
tion has taken root. 

Missionaries of former years were 
certainly not unaware of these pro- 
blems. But is is true to say that when 
the work here was opened up after 
the turn of the century, there was 
apparently an optimistic solution offer- 
ed by both church and government in 
the anticipated education of every one 
and the resulting acceptance of western 
ways. We have no idea how long they 
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thought it would take, but the realiza- 
tion of the goal still seems a long way 
off. In missionary work we are con- 
fronted with the simple question: 
must the Gospel of Christ wait for its 
full acceptance until that educational 
goal is reached? Merely to ask the 
question makes it seem ridiculous. 
There have been millions of unedu- 
cated Christians in the history of the 
Church, and no doubt there always 
will be. 

These examples are merely a few of 
the many which arise in carrying the 
Gospel into ‘‘foreign parts,’ and they 
admit of no easy solution. But one 
thought does come to mind. Where 
the necessary flexibility of approach for 
a missionary is limited by the actual 
laws of the church, as is true in some 
cases, it would seem possible for the 
home church to recognize this and 
to give to missionary bishops a good 
deal more freedom than they now have 
to meet the situation. Certainly our 
goal is not to produce congregations 
which are indistinguishable from 
American congregations, but to find 
and to foster the type of corporate life 
and practice of Christianity which is 
most natural and congenial to our 
people. Rules that may be necessary at 
home need to be re-examined and 
adjusted in the face of the challenge 
offered by different cultural and lin- 
guistic situations. A general recogni- 
tion of this would go far to help new 
missionaries realize that “the way we 
did it at home” may have no bearing 
at all on their work elsewhere. If the 
laws of the church were really to ap- 
prove and make provision for this 
need for adaptation, a major step for- 
ward would be achieved to orient our 
thinking and to equip our missiona 
task forces for the formidable ‘ob 
which faces them. 

—RICHARD L. RISING, 

Bontoc, Mountain Province, 
Philippines 
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Lay Leadership in African Church 


JOHN V. TAYLOR 


The history of the church in Ugan- 
da throws a significant and rather 
disconcerting light upon the problems 
of leadership-training in the so-called 
younger churches. 

Within the first fourteen years — 
from 1878 to 1892 — that church ad- 
vanced with astonishing rapidity into 
responsibility. The conditions were 
favourable. The whole life of society 
focused upon the king of Buganda. 
Around his palace were gathered the 
town houses of all the leading chiefs, 
each with his large household con- 
sisting of official heads of staff, re- 
tainers, women and slaves. In the pa- 
lace itself were the bustling bevies of 
royal pages, sons of the nobility, serv- 
ing their apprenticeship for chieftain- 
ship. The small band of missionaries 
— Anglicans of the C.M.S. followed 
by Romans of the White Fathers’ Mis- 
sion — had in a short while established 
themselves, albeit unconsciously, as 
two new chiefly households, standing, 
like the other chiefs, at the king’s 
beck and call, and gathering around 
themselves the same clusters of re- 
tainers. 

After five years several of the lesser 
chiefs had become Christians and were 
gathering around themselves officers 
and retainers who were also ‘readers.’ 
In the royal precincts there was ‘the 
church in Caesar’s household,’ several 
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scores of baptized pages taught and 
protected by a Christian majordomo 
and gate-keeper. 

Then persecution. Under a new 
king, the fires of persecution were 
kindled. The Anglican mission fore- 
saw the day when the young church 
must stand alone. Using the natural 
pattern of ministry that had emerged 
and was ready to their hand they 
called together the heads of the 
Christian household-clusters, whom 
they called the Elders, and formed 
them into a Church Council respon- 
sible for the pastoral care and leader- 
ship of the church and the continu- 
ance of evangelism. As one after an- 
other of these Elders were martyred 
someone else was appointed by the 
rest of the Council to take his place. 
Then the missionaries were driven 
from the country and the Church of 
Uganda was answerable to God alone. 

During the persecution the Church 
had become an underground move- 
ment with its secret meetings and or- 
ganized escape routes. It was therefore 
an incipient political party; and its 
leaders, being chiefs or potential 
chiefs, were also military command- 
ers. With the Bible as their guide they 
made their own responsible decisions 
regarding the situation in which they 
found themselves. They staged a revo- 
lution and turned the persecuting king 
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off the throne. The Moslim party, 
however, who had supported them in 
the resistance, now effected a coup 
d’etat, seized power, and drove the 
Christians, together with a considerable 
mixed multiude, into exile in a neigh- 
boring kingdom. A year later, obeying 
their own conscience though not the 
advice of the missionaries with whom 
they had made contact, the Christian 
leaders fought their way back, won 
control of their country, and rein- 
stated the persecutor as their puppet 
on the throne. Unfortunately, knowing 
that the prize of victory was nothing 
less than the religious allegiance of 
the whole kingdom, the Roman and 
Anglican factions turned against one 
another. But, before that issue could 
be decided, the strong hand of the 
Imperial East Africa Company was 
laid upon the country to enforce the 
Pax Britannica. 


A new generation of missionaries 
had by that time begun to enter in. 
They found a Christian Prime Minis- 
ter leading a Council of State which 
was accustomed to refer to the Swa- 
hili Bible for guidance in its more 
difficult decisions. Beyond the capital 
the county headquarters had become 
centres of the new Faith, where the 
Christian chiefs themselves were the 
principal evangelists and the natural 
leaders of the local church. At the 
centre the Council of Elders was deal- 
ing responsibly with the many discip- 
linary cases which were symptomatic 
of a Church that had become a mass 
movement. A revival, typical of a sec- 
ond-generation Church, brought to 
many nominal adherents a new moral 
power, and sent hundreds of evangel- 
ists as missionaries to the outlying 
districts of Uganda and beyond, into 
Tanganyika, Congo and the Sudan. 

A contrary process. Yet, in spite of 
this continued advance, the second pe- 
tiod of fourteen years — from 1893 to 
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1906 — saw the beginnings of a con- 
trary process which worked against the 
development of responsibility and in- 
itiative in the Uganda Church. So, for 
the past half-century its history has 
been mainly the story of opposition 
between these two tendencies, the ten- 
dency towards leadership and the ten- 
dency towards dependence, within the 
same church. 

The great bishop, Alfred Tucker, 
with a confidence and vision that were 
far in advance of his time, ordained 
the first African deacons in 1893. He 
chose men who had already taken the 
lead as Christian chiefs and members 
of the Church Council. Yet he does 
not seem to have been aware that al- 
ready in the Church of Uganda there 
had begun to emerge, in the heads of 
the Christian household-clusters, an in- 
digenous pattern of ministry which 
might have been acknowledged and 
adapted for the future. He and his 
fellow missionaries simply assumed 
that the three orders of ministry, in 
the form in which they were known 
in the churches of the West, must be 
transplanted as the only possible ec- 
clesiastical structure for any branch of 
the Anglican communion. 


At first no tension was felt, be- 
cause those who were ordained were 
men who would otherwise have been 
chiefs. They were in any case so few 
that the Christian chiefs themselves 
continued for a time to exercise full 
responsibility, both as heads of local 
congregations and on the central coun- 
cils of the church. But gradually it 
became apparent that the missionaries 
regarded the clergy as the real leaders 
of the Church, while the laity were 
relegated to that subsidiary position 
which Victorian Anglicanism consid- 
red appropriate to them. 

The reaction of many of the chiefs 
was a natural one. Finding that the 
destiny of their Church no longer de- 
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pended upon their integrity and en- 
thusiasm they tended to relax their 
self-discipline. Since they were treated 
as second-class citizens of the King- 
dom of Heaven they saw no reason 
why they should not behave as such, 
and succumb to the temptation to in- 
dulge in drink or take that second 
wife. 

The unordained catechists also be- 
gan to feel discredited. Early in this 
century they staged a strike, ostensib- 
ly for higher wages, but the real rea- 
son was revealed by one of them who 
said: “We see now that this is the 
work of the clergy: we are only de- 
spised.” 

The growth of clericalism, more- 
over, resulted in a church organiza- 
tion that was more and more bureau- 
cratic. The spirit of watchful tutelage 
which emanated from the second gen- 
eration of missionaries permeated the 
whole structure of the Church, so that 
every worker was supervised by some- 
one in a higher category, no local in- 
novation could be attempted without 
reference to a centralized committee, 
and nothing was recognized as ‘church 
work’ which was not ultimately con- 
trolled from the diocesan headquarters. 


Because of the educational and med- 
ical work of the missions, African 
school-teachers, nurses and midwives 
were regarded as church workers, but 
only at the price of being, in some 
degree, under the authority of the 
local clergy. As the different profes- 
sions have established their own inde- 
pendent standards and have become 
increasingly built in to the education 
and health services of the government, 


such clerical claims have been more 
and more resented, and today the 
younger nurses and teachers no long- 
er consider themselves to be earmarked 
as ‘religious.’ The Church, as a self- 
contained ecclesiastical institution, is 
bound to be pushed back and_ back 
into an ever narrower sphere as the 
secular professions and the welfare 
state advance their competence. 


Revival and revolt. The Holy Spir- 
it, however, was not to be confined in 
that way. The revival which came to 
birth in Uganda in the 1930’s was not 
only a typical movement of personal 
conversion in a largely nominal 
church, but it was also a revolt against 
the paternalism of the missions and 
the clericalism of the church, which 
had been impeding the development 
of full responsibility. In the leader- 
ship of the local fellowships of re- 
vived ‘brethren,’ and in the teams of 
itinerant evangelists which linked 
these groups together, the charismata 
of the consecrated laymen have been 
recognized no less than the authority 
of the ordained clergy. 


One indirect result of the revival 
has been a spontaneous response from 
within the body of the church to one 
of the most serious conditions of the 
diocese of Uganda, namely the gradu- 
al disappearance of the old-style cate- 
chists, leaving hundreds of village con- 
gregations virtually unshepherded. 
Without any directive from the cen- 
tral organization, laymen have been 
coming forward in the last few years 
to make themselves responsible for 
their own local churches. It may be a 
clerk in the Public Works Department, 


What the Church Guards 
“THE CHURCH must be the guardian not of what is old, but of 


what is ageless,” said Alan Paton, well-known African churchman and 
author of Cry the Beloved Country, at the All-Africa Church Con- 
ference in Ibadan, Nigeria, early this year. 
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or a veterinary officer, or a successful 
farmer, who offers himself. A few of 
the older clergy do not know how to 
handle such men and throw away the 
opportunity; but others, with humility 
and wisdom, have welcomed their 
ministry and integrated it into their 
pastorates. Often this kind of lay lead- 
er shows more initiative than most of 
the clergy or catechists in organizing 
new methods to enhance their work, 
such as choirs, young people’s meet- 
ings and Bible classes. It remains to 
be seen in the next few years whether 
the church, from force of habit, will 
so centralize and stereotype this emer- 
gent lay ministry as to render it ster- 
ile, or whether she will learn to em- 
brace in liberty all the operations of 
the Holy Spirit. 

Secular callings. The recovery of a 
strong lay leadership, however, cannot 
be limited to the recruitment of the 
laity for church work, either as hon- 
orary layreaders, Sunday school teach- 
ers or church treasurers. A church 
which aims merely to clericalize its 
laity is only extending the area of its 
moribundity. The task which supreme- 
ly confronts the Church of Uganda, 
and, indeed, the church in all Africa in 
these days, it not to turn laymen into 
better churchmen, in a narrow ecclesi- 
astical sense, but to help churchmen 
to be better Christian laymen in their 
various secular callings. It is in this 
sense that we must now understand 
the phrase which we often employ 
with too little thought to describe 
the special function of the mission- 
ary, namely, ‘the training of African 
leaders.’ 


Hitherto we have thought that we 
were adequately fulfilling that task by 
staffing secondary schools, theological 
colleges and training colleges. But 
there have, generally speaking, been 
two gtave shortcomings in our en- 
deavor. First, we have ‘trained African 
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leaders’ but we have rarely followed 
them down into the actual situations 
where they are supposed to be leading. 
As a result many of our training cen- 
tres are ivory castles, remote from the 
rough and tumble world of compro- 
mise within which African leaders 
have to make their difficult daily deci- 
sions. Secondly, we have not sufficient- 
ly realized the difference between, on 
the one hand, giving a general or pro- 
fessional education to men and women 
who will, incidentally, be the leaders 
of the future, and, on the other hand, 
helping those leaders to understand 
in the terms of their specific responsi- 
bilities what it means to be the serv- 
ants of Christ. 


All over Africa missions may justly 
take pride in the fact that, almost to 
a man, the indigenous leaders have 
been trained in Christian schools. If 
we could also say that the African 
political leaders had been given an 
understanding of the relationship of 
Christianity to politics, that African 
journalists, businessmen, lawyers and 
social workers had been helped to 
wrestle honestly with the relevance of 
the Gospel to the daily decisions of 
their callings, we might have come 
nearer to making Africa the Christian 
continent. 


Every year it becomes more clear 
that one of the most clamant needs 
of the church in Africa at this time 
is for Christian laymen’s colleges, fol- 
lowing the lines of some of the Evan- 
gelical Academies in Europe, where, 
through short courses, conferences and 
discussion groups, Christians, in the 
various professions, may come to un- 
derstand and better the nature of 
their calling and their witness on their 
particular frontier. At the same time 
such centres would help the clergy and 
ordinands to enlarge their concept of 
the church, so as to acknowledge and 
embrace in their caring all those fields 
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of Christian action which lie beyond 
their authority and control. To initiate 
and develop such centres is an adven- 
ture that will call for ecumenical ac- 
tion; it will call for men on a short- 
term, or roving, commission; it will 
call for courageous and uncon- 
ventional thinking on the part of mis- 
sion boards. But this will certainly be 


one of the most important new pat- 
terns of missionary work in the next 
few decades, which will enable the 


church in Africa to give to the World 
Church that insight which is peculiarly 
her own, namely the knowledge that 
the secular is the true realm of the 


spirit. 


Tm Ashamed of Us, She Said 


There were 15 of us—six couples, 
two widows, one wife whose husband 
thought it was silly for a group of 
adults to gather in somebody’s living 
room and talk about religion. Like 
many similar neighborhood groups in 
our suburban parish, we had been 
meeting each Wednesday evening dur- 
ing Lent. At times, our discussions had 
wandered pretty far from our study 
book—Man’s Need and God's Ac- 
tion, by Reuel L. Howe. But in our 
own round about way, we had arrived, 
on this final evening, at the point 
that Dr. Howe hoped we would reach. 
We had learned to think of the church, 
not in terms of activities and organiza- 
tions, but as a redemptive community 
of grace, a fellowship of “the accept- 
ed and the accepting, of the forgiven 
and the forgiving.” 


“We have talked a great deal about 
what the Church means to us,” said 
the Leader. “But what do you think 
about the author’s statement that ‘the 
Church exists primarily for those who 
are not in it’?” 


There was the usual silence that 
follows the introduction of a new 
subject. Mrs. B., who could never bear 
silences, broke it. 


“He means that we are supposed to 
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bring other people into the church... 
.. doesn’t he?” 


This led to a long account by the 
Widow J. of her efforts to induce her 
neighbors to accompany her to Morn- 
ing Prayer. 


“Personal evangelism among our 
neighbors is certainly part of the ‘mis- 
sionary outreach’ of the Church,” said 
the Leader when Mrs. J. finally arrived 
at a semi-colon. “But isn’t there more 
to it?” 


“T think I see where we're head- 
ing,” said Mr. P., an attorney who was 
ever on guard against any attempt by 
the Leader to steer the discussion. ‘“‘It 
is time for the commercial, and we're 
going to get a rousing pep talk on 
foreign missions.” 


Colonel R. removed his pipe from 
his mouth and cleared his throat. He 
seldom spoke during our meetings but 
we had all learned to listen when he 
did. 

“Maybe we need that pep talk. I 
was stationed in Japan for a couple 
of years after the war. I ran into a 
fellow named Paul Rusch, an Epis- 
copalian, who was trying to build a 
Christian mission up in Kiyosato. He 
used to get some of us in the army 
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to come up on weekends and help fix 
up the place, painting, nailing boards 
and that kind of thing. The project 
was called ‘KEEP,’ but I never knew 
what the initials stood for. 


“The thing that impressed me about 
it was the gap between the opportunity 
and the resources for seizing it. Here 
was this community where the people 
had no religion—not even Shintoism— 
it was a wonderful chance to Introduce 
Christianity. But Rusch never seemed 
to get much help from the Church 
back in the United States. I remember 
once he came back to this country to 
try to raise a little money, he ended up 
begging church members for old golf 
balls, which he sold in Japan to get a 
few dollars for his school.” 


Several people started to talk at once 
when the Colonel restored his pipe 
to his mouth. 

“I thought the Episcopal Church 
had a big foreign missions program,” 
said Mrs. A. ‘They're always talking 
about it at the women’s chapter meet- 
ings.” 

“I had the same impression,” said 
attorney P. ‘Does anybody have the 
actual figures on how much the Epis- 
copal church spends on missions?” 

“T thought that question might come 
up,” said the Leader. 

“IT looked up the answer. Our an- 
nual budget for foreign missions comes 
to about $2,500,000 a year.” 

“You mean for this diocese?” said 
Mr. P. 

“I mean for the entire Protestant 
Episcopal Church,” said the Leader. 

“How many members do we have in 
our church?” 

“About 2,800,000, counting the 
children. About 1,900,000 if you count 
only confirmed members over age 13.” 


“In other words, our foreign mis- 
sions giving comes out to about one 
dollar a year per Episcopalian?” 
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“Give or take a few cents—depend- 
ing on which membership figure you 
use.” 


“And we're supposed to be one of 
the wealthiest churches, aren’t we? Do 
the others give even less to missions 
than we do?” 


“I can answer that,” said Mrs. L. 


“I was missions chairman of our 
chapter last year and we had a pro- 
gram about the missions budgets of 
other demoninations. 

“The Seventh Day Adventists have 
only one-tenth as many members as 
we have, but they give four times as 
much to foreign missions. That means 
the average Adventist gives 40 times 
as much as the average Episcopalian. 

“The Northern Presbyterian Church 
has a slightly larger membership than 
we—about 2,700,000 people over 13. 
They give about $8,000,000 (million) 
a year to foreign missions. 

“The Southern Presbyterians have 
less than half as many members as our 
church, but they give more than $3,- 
000,000 to foreign missions. 

“The Baptists—especially the South- 
ern Baptists—also are ahead of us on 
per capita giving to missions. 

“I remember that the Methodists 
give less per member than we do, but 
they have a huge membership and that 
brings the average down.” 

“It seems,” said the Colonel, “that 
we rank pretty close to the bottom in 
our support of missions.’ 

“T’m afraid that’s the case,” said 
the Leader. 

This time the silence lasted for 
several minutes before Mrs. B. spoke. 


“I’m ashamed of us,” she said. 
“I think that observation will do 


very nicely as a summation of tonight’s 
discussion,” said the Leader. 


—Louls CASSELS, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Theology and Life in the Church 


Hans W. FREI 


Present ecumenical discussions about 
the nature of the Church have reached 
such a high level of theological and 
exegetical subtlety that ordinary theo- 
logians may be loath to get entangled 
in the web of complex issues. It some- 
times seems that ecclesiology has or 
is about to become a specialized study, 
a sort of sub-theology. One may well 
speculate about the reasons for this 
state of affairs. Not many Catholic 
theologians have been able to marshal 
the perfectly extraordinary exegetical 
and hermeneutical apparatus with 
which Protestant theologians examine 
the Church in the New Testament. If 
anything even fewer Protestant scho- 
lars are able to fall back upon the rich 
liturgical, mystical and metaphysical 
life of centuries of Catholic tradition 
out of which understanding of the 
Church constantly arises. 

Yet among all of us, surely, there 
is a constantly deepening desire for 
life in the Church, indeed (if the ver- 
bal combination is not paradoxical or 
nonsensical) for theological life in the 
Church. The very fashionable — and 
dubious — popularity which theology 
is enjoying, at least among the ranks of 
the ministry, only increases this de- 
sire, i.e. that a significant ministry 
shall be representative of a significant 
Church. Paul Holmer, in a recent ar- 
ticle in The Christian Century, has 
drawn attention to the unlimited pos- 
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sibilities for the contemporary young 
minister in America to hold a highball 
in one hand, in delicate and perfect 
balance with the ready analysis of our 
“situation” by the Biblical and theo- 
logical realism dispensed from his 
other hand. 

Perhaps the picture is no more than 
a contemporary American reproduction 
of the Barchester Towers caricature to 
which Trollope reduced Coleridge’s 
and Thomas Arnold’s vision of the ed- 
ucated ministry in nineteenth century 
England. In any case it is a bad enough 
portrait of a loss of moral and theo- 
logical fibre. But it may not be the 
worst. Our breathless and unrooted 
waiting for an ecumenical theology 
evolved by committee; our prophetic 
posture (how easily we speak of the 
prophetic ministry!); the saccharine 
escape into the safety of our own and 
our parishioners’ anxieties; the group 
life laboratories, parish life confer- 
ences, church school curricula, and all 
the rest of the paraphernalia, seem to 
be so much uneasy play on a dead 
man’s chest. 

But why complain about activities 
that may be perfectly innocuous in 
themselves and are sitting ducks for 
any wanton, irresponsible negative 


criticism that happens to come along? 
The point is simple enough: that we 
weary of them as we have wearied of 
moral and evangelistic sales cam- 
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paigns, political or religious, because 
they do not transmit to us that life 
for which we truly long—/ife in the 
Church. 

But wait! From another quarter 
there beckons the persuasive voice of 
a tradition not yet emptied of theo- 
logical meaning by having its words 
subtly transformed by a modern idiom 
alien to its original intent. It is a 
tradition well versed in transmitting 
its meaning (as we have said: with- 
out basic distortion!) from the techni- 
cal discussions of the theologians to 
catechetical instruction in parish church 
halls. 

The Church, we are told by this 
tradition, is the mystical Body of 
Christ, the organic, unbroken and 
authoritative outreach of the incarnate 
Lord into the universe to the end of 
days. Is this perhaps the adequate 
image for theological life in the 
Church? Here is a system built upon 
the exegesis of a variety of New Testa- 
ment passages, chiefly Romans 12:4f., 
I Corinthians 12:12ff., Ephesians 
1:22f., 4:11ff., 5:21ff., Colossians 
1:18, 24, 2:18f. To reject this claim 
would be bold indeed. Many of us 
would hardly go so far, but we would 
admit to certain reservations by virtue 
of which some of the more enthusias- 
tic ecumenical conversations of our day 
seem a little premature. 

I. 

There is in the first place the fact 
that we are admonished not to take 
the organic relationship between 
Christ and the Church, portrayed in 
these passages, as “mere” metaphor. 
How then are we to understand them? 
Are they analogies? But metaphysical 
analogies so frequently rest on some- 
thing prior which (in this case) looks 
suspiciously like a univocal or literal 
understanding of organism, with lit- 
tle specifiable difference between the 
“natural” and the “mystical” use of 
the term organism. This casual slid- 
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ing from analogy to literalism, from 
the natural through the metaphysical 
to the mystical order is what makes 
the innocent bystander so dizzy. 

The advantage of apparent Catholic 
ontological precision over evident 
Protestant vagueness may turn out to 
be chameleonic. So, for example, L. 
Thornton charts a precise order in 
which Christ’s “risen body holds a 
mediating position between the mortal 
body and the mystical body.” (The 
Common Life In The Body of Christ, 
Westminster: Dacre Press, 1946, p. 
301). The Church is not precisely 
identical with the incarnate Lord in 
one mode of his existence—but it is 
not exactly clear why not or what the 
mode of this existence really is. There 
seems to be a direct proportionality 
between the incarnation, the mystical 
body, the divine-natural organism and 
some ordinary mortal organism. But it 
is difficult to find the nature of this 
direct proportionality, this curious 
literalism which begins as an analogy 
but becomes more univocal until at 
the apex all cows are gray in the com- 
mon night of mystical union, and the 
spectator leaves off in bewildered 
stupefaction at what “organism.” 
“natural” and ‘‘mystical’’ may possibly 
mean, separately and in conjunction. 

The basis of this literal and mystical 
union is of course a participationist 
metaphysic. E. L. Mascall sets it forth 
quite typically: “The life of the 
Church is the life of the Trinity im- 
parted to men...a created participa- 
tion in the life by which God himself 
lives” and thus a participation “in 
God’s timelessness in a created mode.” 
(Christ, The Christian and The 
Church, London, New York, Toronto: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1955, pp. 
115f.) Surely we cannot despise so 
serious, bold and literalistic a claim. 
It is an answer without horns. Surely 
it will also be granted that Mascall’s 
statement makes explicit a need im- 
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plicit in Thornton’s conception, i.e. 
that somewhere between our ontologies 
and our Scriptural exegesis we make 
clear just what our hermeneutical prin- 
ciples are. Doubtless we all bring on- 
tological perspectives to Scripture. 
There is nothing so far wrong with 
that. But ought we not at the very 
least to be critically rather than naively 
realistic about their application in our 
exegesis ? 

Or do we perhaps want to get our 
ontologies directly and simply—in al- 
most deductive fashion—from the 
Scripture, fashioning an ontological 
Scriptural system from our exegesis 
(cf. T. F. Torrance, Royal Priesthood, 
Edinburgh and London: Oliver and 
Boyd Ltd., 1955, for an example of 
this procedure)? Our plea then is 
that traditionalism sit a little more 
loose to its confident uniting of Scrip- 
ture and ontology in “the Body of 
Christ’ (mystical or whatever). Re- 
warding conversations doubtless await 
us all in this connection, but a great 
deal of explaining remains to be done 
before we are all gathered in among 
the faithful. 

II. 

A more important reason yet calls 
for reservation in the face of the claim 
to the mutual immanence of Christ 
and his Church. Surely it is true to 
say that the incarnation theology of 
recent ecumenical discussions, with its 
resultant stress on the unity and con- 
tinuity of the Church in substance and 
manifestation, had tended to shunt 
aside significant eschatological expec- 
tation, the doctrine of the Spirit, and 
some so-called “non-theological” as- 
pects of the Church. 

Yet it is precisely for these things 
that some of us seek in the Church. 
Perhaps this is in part due to the fact 
that we American Churchmen are now 
at that point which some of our 
European brethren passed during the 
years between the wars (and at which 
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our Eastern brethren seem by and 
large not to have arrived yet). For us 
the times are out of joint and the un- 
easy fear or joy of something new 
about to break in upon us from God 
won't let us alone. In this expectation 
we find it difficult to make hard and 
fast distinctions between the history 
of our own and other cultures and 
the supposedly more real history of 
the Church (‘‘the new humanity” that 
alone has a real history according to 
the latest version of that strange hy- 
brid of the imagination called 
Heilsgeschichte) in this eschatological 
dimension, in the expectation of God’s 
new work in Christ. 

We know that it is Christ whom 
we will meet, that he is the eschatolo- 
gical reality of Church and culture. 
Now when we turn to the present 
discussion of the Church we find that 
eschatology—far from being neglected 
—has assumed a central position; but 
alas it is a completely tamed and do- 
mesticated version of eschatology. For 
Torrance, for example, eschatology 
has simply become the final link in a 
thoroughly coordinated incarnation- 
atonement-ascension extension system. 
The point is that in this view one must 
interpret Christology and the doctrine 
of the Church as a movement forward 
from the incarnation as a past event. 
From this past the future is to be read 
off, by way of the ascension and of the 
immediacy, despite an “eschatological 
reserve” (!), of Christ and the Church 
(Torrance, op. cit. p. 45). Only by 
way of the past may the future be 
seen in the present. That Jesus Christ 
may also mean a transition from a 
present illumined by the future 
through the past, to a present directly 
illumined by the future seems incon- 
ceivable in the tenor of today’s ecclesio- 
logical discussion. What, one wonders, 
could this discussion possible make 
out of words like the following (Jere- 
miah 23:7-8): 
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Therefore, behold, the days come, saith 
the Lord, that they shall no more say, 
the Lord liveth, which brought up the 
children of Israel out of the land of 
Egypt; but, the Lord liveth, which 
brought up and which led the seed of 
the house of Israel out of the north 
country, and from all countries whither 
I had driven them; and they shall dwell 
in their own land. 


Eschatological expectations makes 
the transition from a future seen in 
the present by way of the past, to a 
future directly apprehended in the 
present. Both views are necessary! 
Therefore we must affirm that life in 
the Church means awaiting the free- 
dom of the Spirit’s acts. It is in that 
sense a life not sure of where it 
stands at present, for it awaits the 
Church to be visibly constituted as 
the new life of the covenanted people 
of the Spirit. One cannot simply dis- 
cern the Church in a movement of 
unbroken continuity forward from the 
incarnation. Not that such a view must 
be denied but that alone and by it- 
self it reduces Christology, ecclesio- 
logy, pneumatology and eschatology to 
appendages to the incarnation. But 
Christ is also he who is to come, the 
unexpected as well as the expected! 
And the Spirit is the free mystery of 
God who will constitute Christ’s flock 
where he will, in the midst of hu- 
manity’s strange history. The doctrine 
of the Spirit must not simply become, 
in reductionist, binitarian fashion, 
“Christology applied to the Church 
as the Body of Christ,” to quote Tor- 
rance’s enthusiastic and unfortunate 
words (op. cit. p. 25). 


Ill. 

Surely it is no acident—in the provi- 
dence of God—that the Jews continue 
to stand over against the Church as 
her alter ego. Surely this co-existence 
of Church and Jews is among other 
things an earnest of the Church’s 
destiny, that-her history is not the only 
real history but that history is real 
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only in the co-existence of the Church 
and humanity outside the Church, hu- 
manity with all its visible structures, 
laws and traditions. Surely through the 
Jewish people and elsewhere (what, 
by analogy, of the Negro in American 
society, of the Chinese outside the 
borders of his homeland, of the refu- 
gee and the displaced person as sym- 
bols of humanity?) the Church dis- 
covers her not-so-simple present and 
eschatological unity with mankind. She 
does not simply, by virtue of her im- 
manence in Christ incarnate and risen, 
constitute the only real history or even 
the simple, unambiguous apex of all 
real history under God. She is not co- 
extensive with humanity, even if her 
unity with humanity is such that we 
can conceive neither without the other. 


Church and humanity outside the 
Church are given to each other in a 
common history and destiny. They are 
not to be collapsed into each other. 
We will not discover the fulness of 
the doctrine of the Church until we 
bring these and other supposedly non- 
theological factors concerning human- 
ity in its variety and structuredness out- 
side the Church into a steady theolo- 
gical perspective in the life of the 
Church. Again, we will not discover 
the fulness of ecclesiology until we 
learn not to reduce eschatology and 
pneumatology to a theology of “Christ 
and his Body,” but learn, rather, to 
bring these various elements together 
patiently in the hope of new insight 
from their juxtaposition. 


Surely, we have at least implied that 
(contrary to present tendency) we will 
not discover the Church until we get 
over our pathetic fixation on unity as 
the ultimate vision and disunity as the 
chief or even sole besetting sin of the 
Church. In the exegesis of words like 
“witness” in the Johannine writings 
and “preaching” and “evangelizing” 
in the Synoptic and Pauline writings 
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one is-at times struck by a curious re- 
versal. In the Johannine writings the 
Witness: is appatently always on inti- 
mate terms with that to which he tes- 
tifies. Yet there-are elements of a re- 
versal, for ultimately it is Christ who 
witnesses to himself (or rather the 
Father to the Son) through the wit- 
ness of flesh and blood, and the testi- 
mony is not that of the human witness 
at all. Despite the fact that he and 
Christ dwell in each other there is a 
sense-in which the witness remains 
outside that to which he testifies, much 
after the vocation of John the Baptist. 

By contrast, Paul and the Synoptic 
evangelists seem at first to indicate 
the distance between the proclamation 
and its object. But then we discover, 
again in a kind of reversal of expec- 
tations, the coincidence of preaching 
and the saving events. Christ is pre- 
sent in the words of his messengers, or 


the Kingdom is present ‘in his’ own 
words. Can we do more than partake 
of this’ double’ movement? Is the 
Church not an expression both of our 
immanence in Christ and each other 
and of the fact that we remain mute 
and at a distance—from Chirst and 
from each other? 

In today’s theological discussion we 
have boldly—and doubtless srightly— 
spoken of the presence of Christ and 
his Church to each other. Dare we now 
with equal frankness raise the ques- 
tion of what the Church and life in 
the Church may mean if, under God 
and at this strange point in the world’s 
time, the Church can be no more than 
a witness at a distance? What if we 
are and must be “‘outside” and at a 
distance first from Christ, then among 
ourselves as the mutually separated 
members of the Church, and finally 
vis-a-vis humanity outside the Church? 


‘Notes on the Ghana Assembly 


The International Missionary Coun- 
cil met in Assembly in January, 1958, 
in Ghana, West Africa. In comparison 
with all the previous Assemblies of the 
Council this must be accounted the 
most prosaic. This is not to condemn 
it but to see its place in a notable suc- 
cession. If, as is likely to be the case, 
this should: prove to be the last of a 
series which can legitimately claim to 
stem from Edinburg 1910, its impor- 
tance may well come to be seen in the 
business. with which it was concerned. 

This business was, almost to the ex- 
clusion of all else, the consideration of 
the wisdom or unwisdom of proceed- 
ing with the organizational integration 
of the two world organizations, the 
International Missionary Council and 
the World Council of Churches. 
To those not intimately concerned 
this will certainly sound prosaic. Are 


there not vast issues confronting the 
Christian Mission of our time which 
should have concerned such a gather 
ing—the significant revival of the great 


_ ethnic religions, for example, and the 
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need for a new Christian apologetic 
to enable Christians to enter into a 
genuine encounter with them? Much 
work has been done which might have 
served as a basis for a debate on such 
a theme. Or again, meeting as it did 
in Africa, the tremendous problems of 
that continent might have been brought 
fully before the gaze of an internation- 
al conference. It would have done the 
Asian delegates good to learn some- 
thing about Africa and the Church 
there. So we might go on. 

But. perhaps those convening the 
Conference were wise, for there were 
nothing like sufficient representatives 
from Asia and Africa present to justify 
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the discussion of such vast themes. In- 
stead it was an overwhelmingly Ameri- 
can and West European company who 
wrestled together over an essentially 
Western organizational issue. 

The arguments in favour of inte- 
gration were forcefully presented. The 
anomaly of two world organizations 
with large areas of overlapping con- 
cern was convincingly portrayed. The 
impossibility for the World Council of 
Churches to continue to leave ‘Mis- 
sion” out of its purview, and the un- 
suitability of the International Mis- 
sionary Council appearing to ignore 
the cause of Unity, were equally co- 
gently argued. The desire of some of 
the Younger Churches to have associa- 
tion direct with the World Council of 
Churches and not with a body vaguely 
reminiscent of missionary ‘‘colonial- 
ism’ was recognized as a factor in the 
argument. Strongest argument of all 
was probably the fact that very few 
of those present saw any particular 
point in the continued separate exis- 
tence of the International Missionary 
Council. 


In the sequel a considerable ma- 
jority of those entitled to vote indi- 
cated their agreement “in principle” 
with the idea of integration and the 
issue was referred back to the con- 
stituent Councils of the I. M. C. for 
decision, not later than the spring of 
1959. 

A query may be raised as to whether 
an unintended sequel to this prosaic 
decision may not prove to be the di- 
vision of the Christian missionary 
movement into two sharply divided 
camps — those associated with the 
World Council of Churches, and those 
who, for a great variety of reasons, are 
both suspicious of and inclined to be 
hostile to it. One justification for the 
I. M. C. was that it did constitute a 
bridge between these two widely dif- 
ferent worlds of thought and action, 
both of great importance and wide- 


spread influence. The bridge is about 
to be destroyed. Whether that will 
really be in the long term interests of 
the Christian Mission time will show. 
—M. A. C. WARREN 


Missions to the Jews 
Between Christianity and Judaism stands Jesus Christ, the Son of 


God. It is still Jesus whom the Jews must accept or reject, and not as 
a famous Jewish rabbi, or as a prophet, but as the promised Messiah. 
Many modern Jews may speak of Him in flattering terms and accept 
Him as one of the great teachers of mankind, but the gulf between 
them and the Gospel remains practically as wide as that which must be 
crossed by the most orthodox Jew who rejects Him entirely . . . The 
early Christians felt no need to justify missions to the Jews. They took 
for granted that the Messiah was sent to Israel, and that the Gospel of 
His coming must be preached in Israel first of all. It was the mission 
to the Gentiles that constituted the new problem. They required 
convincing proof of the guidance of the Holy Spirit before they could 
recognize the extension of the Kingdom beyond the borders of Israel. 
It is, therefore, “‘a strange reversal of the natural order of Christian 
strategy’ when ‘the vineyard of Israel becomes a neglected field,” and 
when a special case has to be made out for missions to the Jews. 


—World Associates Newsletter, 
quoting Professor H. Bergema. 
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Theological Education in Cuba 


MILTON R. LERoy 


A major objective of Episcopal mis- 
sionary work in foreign lands is to 
faise up an independent national 
Church, under the leadership of clergy 
and laymen who are nationals. His- 
torically one of the great problems in 
achieving this objective has been the 
providing of adequate, indigenous 
theological education for those nation- 
al clergy without which a national 
Church can hardly be built. 

Not long ago tentative plans were 
made for an “area” theological sem- 
inary to serve our missionary districts 
in all of Latin America. After study- 
ing those plans, the General Conven- 
tion’s Joint Commission on Theologi- 
cal Education has recommended that 
such ‘‘area” seminaries should be es- 
tablished only after existing national 
seminaries in Latin America have been 
strengthened and new ones developed 
in fields where none now exist. 

The Missionary District of Cuba, 
whose clergy are nearly all Cubans, 
has had broad experience in various 
plans of educating prospective clergy, 
and has recently come to a solution 
which seems to solve the most press- 
ing problems. On a national basis the 
Episcopal Church has insufficient re- 
sources to maintain its own Cuban 
seminary. To protect the national 
character of its clergy training the 
Missionary District now participates 
along with two other churches in a 
cooperative, “tri-denominational”’ 


school which at once maintains high 
standards of theological education for 
the students of all three participating 
churches, and provides them with a 
thoroughly Cuban ministerial training. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
review the problems of other tested 
methods of missionary theological edu- 
cation, and to point out the advantages 
of the cooperative work now going on 
in Cuba. 

Practical problems are presented 
by the recommendation that the church 
strengthen existing national seminaries 
and establish new ones where there 
are mone in operation. The primary 
problem is one of personnel, teachers 
and students. Most missionary areas 
are greatly understaffed, and it is al- 
most impossible to relieve already 
overworked national or foreign mis- 
sionary workers of their present re- 
sponsibilities in order for them to do 
an adequate job of teaching. Most of 
our national fields are too small as yet 
to provide a continuous stream of 
theological ‘students. This means a 
great re-organization of seminary work 
each year in order to have faculty a- 
vailable when there are students, 


ready to be temporarily reassigned in 
years when there are no students. 
The related problem of the physical 
plant is serious. Does the plant lie 
idle when there are no students? Is it 
economically feasible to invest in an 
adequate library, when some years it 
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will have practically no use whatso- 
Cver? en ss 
Then there is the “ep term effect 


problems. Cuban students not only 


‘had to have a reading knowledge, but 


on the academic level of the national 


clergy. Hopefully in the field of theo- 
logical education each Missionary. Dis- 
trict: will some day.be- independent. 
This means that the overseas field 
eventually needs to develop its own 
scholars and staff. its own. seminary. 
But how much incentive is there for a 
promising student to continue his 
studies if he knows that there will 
probably never be a.chance for him 
to dedicate himself entirely to the 
academic life? The tendency is clear- 
ly to prepare oneself specifically for 
a pastoral ministry. and forget deeper, 
scholarly studies. When this happens 
the Church tends to be weakened even 
pastorally, for it does not produce 
“thinkers’”” who look for new and 
sometimes radical answers to the 
changing demands made upon the 
Church. 

Various attempts to solve the pro- 
blems. of. theological education have 
been tried out in. Cuba. At one time 
the: Episcopal Church maintained its 
own seminary. It closed its doors af- 
ter afew years for it could not main- 
tain: the student body. at a functioning 
level, and the demand-on.the faculty 
to serve missions was too. great. 
- Then there was a time when the 
candidates: for’ Holy Orders studied 
under. the supervision of individual 
Priests, This :‘‘on the job training pro- 
gram’’ demanded a tutorial system of 
teaching based:. on. a great. quantity 
of reading. The lack of texts in Span- 
ish never really allowed the system 
to develop itself beyond a very ele- 
mentary level. 

Then for a time the Church sent 
its more promising postulants to 
United States seminaries, Although 
these seminaries have provided us with 
a number of top-notch clergy, this 
plan also presented a number of grave 


a perfect command of English. Their 
ability to use their own language, in- 
stead of developing during seminary, 
suffered a set-back. U. S. seminaries 
prepare students for work within a 
cultural pattern. which belongs to a 
definite section. of North American 
society. All studies had to be rein- 
terpreted in a completely new context 
of the student’s homeland. An Ameri- 
can professor of theology once said 
that only one of all the many foreign 
students he had taught really got hold 
of what the professors were trying to 
say. 

Although Cuba has had no experi- 
ence of this further problem, often 
the foreign student falls in love with 
the North American standard of liv- 
ing and sometimes even with one of 
its young ladies! In the first case he 
frequently finds it difficult to re-adjust 
to the ways and levels of living of his 
own country. In the second case, his 
wife may have difficulty in accepting 
and identifying with the country of 
her husband. 


A solution of its. own has finally 
been found by our Church in Cuba to 
this basic necessity of the Church, 
theological education, There is rapidly 
developing a new philosophical basis 
for the solution: a cooperative move- 
ment with the Presbyterian and Metho- 
dist .Churches_ participating jointly 
with us in the maintenance of a Cuban 
Seminary. 

Unfortunately,. neither. the. name of 
the seminary nor its translations into 
English adequately express its nature. 
It is called El Seminario Evangelico de 


. Teologia (The Evangelical. Theologi- 
cal Seminary). “Evangelical” in Span- 
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ish as in English, (but not quite so 
strongly) can mean either “Biblical,” 
or the spreading of the Gospel, or a 
particular type of revivalism, or simply 
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“Protestant” in the sense of ‘‘non- 
Roman.” But in English the transla- 
tion I have given has not been used; 
rather in English we call this a Union 
Seminary. “Union” indicates an amal- 
gamation of denominational interests 
that de-emphasizes or ignores differ- 
ences, and that does not describe our 
situation. The other word sometimes 
used in English to describe this semi- 
Mary is “interdenominational.” This 
word has frequently signified in the 
minds of many, ‘‘non-denominational,” 
and has tended to produce fear of the 
possible loss of lasting and valuable 
denominational principles. All of these 
terms represent merely an attempt to 
express the cooperative nature of our 
theological institution, but none of 
them adequately expresses what we are 
trying to do; nor do they express the 
nature of the working agreement be- 
tween the Presbyterian, Methodist and 
Protestant Episcopal Churches in 
Cuba to solve their problems of pre- 
paring men for the ministry. 

Over and over again Dr. Alfonso 
Rodriguez, rector of our Seminary, re- 
minds the faculty that we want to pro- 
duce good, well-trained Episcopal 
Priests and Methodist and Presbyterian 
ministers who will compare favorably 
with those who have graduated from 
denominational institutions. The sem- 
inary constantly has one ear to the 
ground listening for criticisms from 
the participating churches. When we 
hear that an Episcopal student is weak 
in Liturgics or Church History, it is 
the concern of the whole faculty to 
correct this weakness. The same is 
true with students of the other 
churches. Long ago we realized that 
the hiding of differences would not 
be honest, so we have honestly tried 
to include them in our plans. Episcopal 
students, in addition to the general 
courses in Church History required of 
all students, take a special course in 
the history of the Church of England 
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and the American Episcopal Church. 

So convinced are the Seminary 
Board of Trustees and the faculty of 
the absolute necessity of teaching the 
peculiarities of each Church which 
sends students here that we have even 
made special arrangements for a few 
Quaker students, who have been sent 
to us for training, to take special read- 
ing courses related to their own dis- 
tinctive tradition. ; ae 

Now no one who knows us well 
would try to say that we have com- 
pletely succeeded in setting up the 
perfect system of cooperation. But it 
is equally true that no one who knows 
this seminary can deny that its history 
has been constantly moving toward 
such a system. Episcopal students have 
their own chapel services. They need 
to have’ more of them. The only rea- 
son that:they do not is the lack of 
sufficient resident faculty to supervise 
daily offices and to' celebrate the Holy 
Communion. Undoubtedly this will be 
solved in time as the Church grows 
stronger and commits more of its 
men to the teaching profession. 

A descriptive term is needed for 
what has been happening here. We are 
not a “union” on “interdenomination- 
al” seminary, but a ¢ri-denominational, 
national institution. The Board of 
Trustees is formed of representatives 
named by each of the participating 
Churches. The faculty has representa- 
tives from each of the Churches. At 
present we have students from a num- 
ber of Latin American countries, and 
thus one could say that we are no 
longer only a Cuban Seminary. Also 
one could say this is not a national 
seminary for there are North Ameri- 
cans such as myself who teach here. 
Nevertheless, steps have been taken 
to preserve the national character of 
the institution. The Board of Trustees 
has agreed that not more than a third 
of the student body shall be foreign 
(non-Cuban) students. The seminary 
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is on constant lookout for promising 
young Cuban clergy to invite to give 
special courses, and to encourage in 
further study. Until the churches in 
other Latin American countries are 
strong enough to maintain their own 
institutions for theological training, 
we should like to keep our doors 
open to their men. When each coun- 
try is able to maintain its own strong, 
national seminary, perhaps there will 
still be needed one seminary which 
can serve the whole of Latin America 
through a school of graduate studies. 
If need for an institution which can 
offer opportunity for advanced studies 
in Spanish emerges, then our Seminary 
is probably the one that can fill the 
bill. Its library is growing, its faculty 
is constantly improving by the addition 
of members who continue their ad- 
vanced studies, it already includes a 
School of Christian Education, and its 
building program has constantly gone 
forward. 

Certainly many will ask themselves 
if such a tri-denominational seminary 
can give its students the deep under- 
standing of his particular Church com- 
parable to that which comes from liv- 
ing three years in an exclusive com- 
munity of his own Communion. Can 
a seminary such as ours bring the stu- 
dent not only to an intellectual under- 
standing of the nature of his church, 
but can it make him “feel” like an 
Episcopalian? My judgment after 
five years of teaching here is an em- 
phatic, “‘yes.”” Partial failures we have 
had. For we need more Episcopal stu- 
dents to develop a real feeling of a 
community within the larger Semin- 
ary family, and we need two resident 
faculty members. Both of these needs 
are answerable within the foreseeable 
future. We have an increasing number 
of applicants to the postulancy. More 
clergy will permit a better distribution 
of the work load of our missionary 
priests and permit the assignment of 
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men to the seminary as full-time teach- 
ers within a few years. With the in- 
creasing number of postulants and the 
possibility of a few women in the 
School of Christian Education, and 
possibly a few foreign students, the 
Episcopal community should increase 
and more effectively communicate the 
spirit of our Church. 

One advantage of the multi-de- 
nominational seminary as a vehicle to 
communicate the nature of a particular 
group: as most of our students will 
testify, their close association with min- 
isterial candidates of other churches 
teaches them what their communion is 
not. The effectiveness of the learning 
experience by negative comparison 
within a close-knit community is 
nothing short of marvelous. 

To date seven of our priests have 
graduated from this seminary. I think 
that our Bishop will bear witness to 
the effectiveness of their work. As Dis- 
trict Secretary of Christian Education 
I have had the opportunity to observe 
closely their parish work; they seem 
to show about the same differences in 
personality, in pastoral work, and in 
Churchmanship, that are found among 
the graduates of any middle-of-the- 
road seminary in the States. Some will 
not admit a member of another church 
to Communion, others will. Some of 
them have developed a strong sense of 
liturgy and form, others will never do 
so. Some are becoming quite “Catho- 
lic” in doctrine, others are equally 
“Evangelical” in thinking, and _ still 
others, in about equal number, the 
Lord be praised, include both em- 
phases in their thinking. 

All things considered the Church 
in Cuba is quite happy about its ar- 
rangement. The tri-denominational, 
national Seminary at Matanzas is turn- 
ing out men who are trained on their 
native soil, partially by native profes- 
sors, and who become real missionary 
Priests in every sense of the term. 
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Some Caribbean Considerations 


HERMAN T. 


Three years ago a field secretary of 
the International Missionary Council 
made an extensive study of the Carib- 
bean lands. Among his conclusions was 
one that these areas, once a “‘great”’ 
territory for missionary expansion, no 
longer are such. But the established 
missions, he conceded, do have an 
obligation to go along with their eyes 
open, hoping for signs of greater 
opportunities that may develop in the 
future. 

The Episcopal Church has carried 
on a limited mission program for over 
half a century in at least three of the 
Caribbean lands; it also finds itself 
occupying various other geographical- 
ly strategic spots in the islands, and 
many believe it could make a more 
widespread Christian contribution 
throughout the area. But our Church 
seems somewhat inclined to agree with 
the resigned, easy-going tone of the 
I. M. C. reporter, despite the emphatic 
disagreement with the latter on the 
part of those clergy already in the 
area. It would seem that the same 
reasons which logically obliged our 
Church to assume work in the new 
Central American district would hold 
true as well for the neighboring is- 
land territories; but for unknown rea- 
sons, these islands have not always 
shared in the same enthusiasm. 

It is risky to generalize about the 
five Caribbean island missionary dis- 
tricts of the American Episcopal 
Church. Even the neighboring and 
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U. S. A.-afhliated territories of Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands, for ex- 
ample, have little more in common 
than their climate. Puerto Rico is em- 
phatically Spanish in cultural claims, 
if less so in actual descent, while the 
next-door Virgin Islands are primarily 
British West Indian in their patterns. 
French-Creole Haiti, fiercely proud of 
its independence, boasts a unique re- 
ligious culture. Cuba and the Domini- 
can Republic, alike sharing similar 
roots in Spanish culture, have few con- 
tacts and tend to regard each other’s 
political existence as distasteful. 

Yet concerning our Church, there 
are certain unifying factors that should 
be integral to any program for the 
Caribbean: 

(1) our emphasis 
(‘creole’) clergy; 

(2) the growing Caribbean nation- 
alism; and 

(3) the deeply-felt certainty of 
Caribbean Episcopalians that their 
Church belongs’ there. 

Concerning a native ministry, our 
Church’s intention is clear: it is in 
every case “to enlist and train an in- 
diginous leadership.” So stated the 
report of our Overseas Department for 
the year 1957. With the lone discover- 
able exception of an outdated vicar in 
the Leeward Islands, no clerical lead- 
ership in the Caribbean admits any 
reservations about this policy. In the 
Haitian and Cuban districts, local and 


on a_ native 
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limited seminary training for natives 
has been.a:fact for some time. 

The second consideration that looms 
large has to do with the preponderance 
of colored people in our Caribbean 
districts. Apart from an awareness of 
the “Negro Republic’ of Haiti, few 
North Americans seem to appreciate 
the African inheritance of the entire 
Caribbean area., Haiti is not unique 
in this respect; the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica notes that the Dominican 
Republic, apatt from several hundred 
immigrant Spanish families, 1s over- 
whelmingly Afro-American in charac- 
ter. The same is true to only a slight- 
ly lesser degree in the other districts. 
North Americans learn quickly of this 
fact; especially. in the independent 
Latin republics, the press commonly 
cites the United States as a seething 
kettle of racial inequalities and hatreds. 
This hurts; for all his easy-going hum- 
or about “cinnamon skin,” the Carib- 
bean native is highly sensitive in his 
relationships with anyone of a dif- 
ferent shade; and the ministry of an 
American-born (and Caucasian) clergy 
is less likely by the minute to be wel- 
comed with enthusiasm. 

Certainly worth noting also is the 
burning conviction of the local clergy 
that the Episcopal Church is the Christ- 
ian body best suited to make the Gos- 
pel felt in the various Caribbean cul- 
tures. Other church bodies have too 
often been unable. to sink more than 
shallow Christian roots. That this pic- 
ture is shared at least in part by mem- 
bers of othet Christian Churches, and 
for Latin America as a whole, is evi- 
denced by an article in this journal a 
yeat ago. (David White, “Anglicans 
in South America,” OMR II:3, pp 28- 
30. Mr. White is a Methodist with 
- many years’ experience in South 
American Caribbean nations.) 

Yet there remains the impression 
that the Caribbean is not considered 
a vital field, which may be partly re- 


sponsible for the unhappy fact that 


‘there is a Caribbean-wide’ absence of 
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an adequate native clergy. The three 
largest districts, | communicant-wise 
(Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Rico), show a 
heavy percentage of native workers, 
but the actual number of priests is 
admittedly and woefully inadequate to 
the task of expanding a mission. The 
two smaller districts have no resident 
bishops and no national clergy to date, 
though happily one Dominican citi- 
zen is to be ordained to the diaconate 
this year—the first since work was be- 
gun in his country in 1896. 
I 


We have not yet enjoyed brilliant 
success in staffing our Caribbean dis- 
tricts with native workers. Nor is this 
sketch intended to suggest a quick 
solution. But in any planning for 
overcoming this admitted lack, the fol- 
lowing points may merit attention 
since they have generally neutralized 
our efforts heretofore, and are not al- 
ways understood even by some of those 
closely concerned with the missions. 

(a) The tendency to assume the 
Episcopal Church in the Caribbean is 
an English or English-descent Church. 
Most Caribbeans . are emphatically 
Latins, and this tendency limits our 
Church’s outreach at the start. The 
assumption is an understandable one 
in view of the long-standing customs 
of emigration and mobility of the 
British West Indians, .and it is striking 
that the latter and their immediate de- 
scendents are still in the majority in 
some Episcopal congregations even in 
the Latin islands. “Our” church (in 
British West Indian eyes) is thus 
viewed as alien by many Latins who 
have no particular urge to fraternize 
with the immigrants; and in areas of 
national feeling, this creates obvious 
religious as well as cultural tensions in 
the newer generation. Our Overseas 
Department has unwittingly prolonged 
this racial exclusivism by sending off 
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appointees to the Spanish-speaking 
islands with inadequate language train- 
ing. In the Dominican Republic, per- 
haps the most frantically nationalistic 
of all Caribbean lands, only two of our 
five priests speak fluent Spanish. 

(b) The assumption that Caribbean 
lands are alike, and can be treated as 
a unit in matters of clergy training. 
As noted, the similarities of the sev- 
eral cultures are limited. The insular- 
ity of each district means that Haiti 
and Puerto Rico, for example, have 
about as much in common culturally 
and* religiously as Portugal and Ru- 
mania. Few people care to defend this 
fragmentation, but it does exist and 
it demands. more careful recognition 
that it seems to have received so far. 
Not all Caribbean churchmen share 
the enthusiasm for the proposed “‘La- 
tin seminary’ in Puerto Rico, par- 
ticularly with the plan to instruct: in 
English. There is no question of the 
school’s value to the Puerto Rican, but 
it can hardly be expected to provide 
an equally apt opportunity for some 
other Caribbean or South American 
student to relate his studies to his own 
distinctive national culture (which is 
one stated aim of the proposed semin- 
aty). Even within the district of Puer- 
to Rico, the fear has been expressed 
that the one proposed facility will be 
a Yankee transplant rather than a 
genuinely Latin institution oriented to- 
ward the problems (religious, politi- 
cal, cultural) of the various districts. 

(c) The inequality in living con- 
siderations for North American and 
Caribbean clergy. This is at least a two- 
sided problem. The poorer Caribbean 
areas view the clergy as a privileged 
class simply because the priest receives 
a regular salary. This latter is a luxury 
in many eyes, even the modest stipend 
paid by the Overseas Department to 
any employee. There have been cases 
of Caribbean nationals attempting to 
enter the ranks of the ministry in hope 
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of attaining a relatively high economic 
status. But simultaneously there is 
ample cause for coldness of heart 
among national clergy in those areas 
where they work. shoulder to shoulder 
with U. S. A. appointees: The nation- 
als may well have an equally or a more 
effective ministry, but they receive an 
appreciably lower salary and fewer 
side benefits (vacations, for example) 
for the same work. One dedicated Car- 
ibbean priest, a cosmopolitan not given 
to viewing-with-alarm, stated . flatly 
that it is overly optimistic to expect 
enough: national clergy until they are 
accepted as equals in all respects to 
their American-exported brethren. 
Whether this means a downward ad- 
justment in the latter’s: wages. or a 
newer consideration forthe: nationals: 
is hardly an easy matter to determine. 

(d) The lack of adequate Caribbean 
preparatory education. This problem is 
more severe in some islands than in 
others, but it is kept alive in all of 
them by the sheer number of children 
born in this area of exploding-popula- 
tion charts. Even the most advanced of 
our Caribbean districts shows about a 
25% illiteracy rate, others double or 
almost triple that rate. The Dominican 
Republic has but one university-col- 
lege (and that one staffed with po- 
litical appointees) for the entire na- 
tion. Our mission program has includ- 
ed primary and secondary school em- 
phasis in the several districts, but there 
is enormous room for improvement in 
the preparation of postulants. One 
Caribbean bishop states his aim is to 
have nothing but the best training for 
his native personnel; but this is not 
possible in at least two of the dis- 
tricts where college facilities are in- 
ferior if not, for practical purposes, 
absent altogether. 

(e) The curious tendency in some 
Caribbean districts for Episcopalians 
to expect “imported” clergy. In the 
case of the Latin islands, this may be 
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in part a reflection of the custom of 
the predominant Roman Catholic 
Church. Whatever the reasons, the 
Caribbean and Latin American nations 
do not raise up enough of their own 
sons to fill the vacancies in the Ro- 
man priesthood in those areas; it just 
is not part of their custom. In the 
case of British West Indian-descent 
Episcopalians, there exists a wide- 
spread assumption that their own chil- 
dren are “not good enough”’ for cleri- 
cal vocations. The gulf between lay 
and clerical religion has been accepted 
as a matter of course (in several in- 
stances by the clergy as well); dis- 
tance may have lent a certain degree 
of enchantment to the priest, but it 
also raised up more barriers against 
possible interest on the part of native 
men. 
II. 

Yet we do have ground upon which 
to build, and firmly. Despite these 
and other factors complicating our ex- 
tension, there are coming forth at this 
time some able and devout Christian 
Caribbean natives who seek to enter 
the ministry of the Episcopal Church. 
They are appearing despite the limit- 
ed even makeshift arrangements avail- 
able for a preparation suited to the 
cultures in which they would work. 
How will they receive the training 
which everyone agrees they deserve 
and need, but which as yet is unavail- 
able? The following observations are 
tentative, and are offered for dis- 
cussion basis. 

(1) In place of one catch-all Latin 
seminary, would it be more helpful to 
emphasize a number of national, or at 
least regional schools oriented about 
the distinctive cultures? These would 
obviously be small schools, and they 
would have to be more adequately 
maintained than any of the present 
seminaries we half-support in the 
areas. If our Church is to take deep 
root in these several lands, it may well 
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avoid an attempt to ‘‘standardize”’ their 
clergy in one center (which could 
easily be interpreted as another ex- 
ample of that old bugaboo Yankee 
imperialism). 

Small scale schools are already func- 
tioning (in Haiti, Cuba, and further 
south in Brazil, for example), but 
their support has not been one of the 
primary concerns of our Church. Their 
faculty members are the first to admit 
the pathetic quality of their facilities 
and the inadequacy of their instruc- 
tion; indeed, in one instance which 
must go unidentified, those closest to 
one of these seminaries feel candidates 
would do better to go anywhere else. 
But with the qualifications listed be- 
low, it could be more helpful for the 
Haitian—with an adequate school in 
his own country—to study in his own 
milieu than to spend several years in 
Puerto Rico, or in New York or Alex- 
andria for that matter. It is perhaps 
unreasonable to expect such a can- 
didate to sharpen his national calling 
in seminary training related rather 
superficially to his own country’s con- 
siderations. 

(2) In place of studies in an im- 
perfectly understood idiom, why not 
assume the regional languages? The 
objection has been voiced that few 
useful theological works are available 
in French or Spanish, but it may be 
true that there ts also a gap in theo- 
logical studies in English (even some 
American Episcopalians have labored 
over Latin and “theological German” ). 
At this very point there would seem 
to be offered to the Episcopal Church 
a crucial opportunity to present the 
viewpoints of the Anglican Com- 
munion in languages understood by 
peoples who have been deprived of 
this Church’s teachings. Much rather 
irrelevant translation of positive think- 
ing has appeared recently in Spanish 
America; why not something better? 
The magnitude of the expenditures of 
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time, money, and study on the part of 
those who would begin such a pro- 
gtam is apparent. But to settle for 
less may well be an admission that 
the Episcopal Church can merely exist 
as one more racially or culturally 
chosen group. Instructors in these 
Caribbean languages may not be ex- 
tinct in the Anglican Communion; and 
even the elderly Professor Brunner 
assayed Japanese for some years until 
some more qualified man could be 
found for his post in a Japanese uni- 
versity. 

(3) Perhaps paradoxically, never- 
theless a year’s study away from the 
Caribbean area in some other seminary 
would contribute to a broadening of 
the native candidate’s ministry. Such a 
time sandwiched in between studies at 
home might or might not be a full 
academic year, according to individual 
abilities with language; but it would 
help remedy the severe isolation of the 
Caribbean Episcopal districts from the 
test of the Church. In years past it 
was found that some Caribbean sem- 
inarians who came north to study stay- 
ed on in the U. S. A. and failed to 
work in their home areas. Apparently 
this was one determining factor in the 
establishment of those small field sem- 
inaries now in operation. However it 
is apparent that some Caribbean clergy 
are unaware of what the Episcopal 
Church is doing beyond their own in- 
sular boundaries. At its worst, the re- 
sult is a spiritual go-it-alone attitude 
and a consequent impoverishment of 
some phases of Church life. Whether 
in North or South America, a year on 
the outside offers some hope for im- 
provement. 

(4) Admittedly a stopgap operation 
would be the seeking out and appoint- 
ing a few Americans of Spanish or of 
negro ancestry to Caribbean mission 
posts. Cultural prides could be soften- 
ed. Considerable wonder was aroused 
on an occasion (in the Dominican Re- 
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public) when a priest happened to dis- 
play a photograph of an American dio- 
cese’s annual convention, in which nu- 
merous American negro clergy and 
lay deputy faces were in evidence. The 
incident was a topic of conversation 
for a long time among those who had 
always assumed that colored faces were 
tare in church leadership. Some of our 
qualified American clergy might pos- 
sibly hasten the disappearence of some 
of the distorted ideas held by the Car- 
ibbean peoples about the nature of 
color and clergy. 

Obviously this matter of settling a 
native leadership into the Caribbean as 
into any territory, is not just one of ~ 
church planning. The prayers of 
Christian people and the will of the 
Redeemer for the whole state of His 
Church are not always effectually dis- 
cerned overnight; in fact, an adequate 
native Caribbean clergy for a deeply 
rooted Episcopal Church may take sev- 
eral generations. But it need not take 
the vague “limitless time” implied by 
the report referred to at the beginning 
of this paper. At least one large church, 
the Roman Catholic, is not waiting 
around for the future to declare itself 
in all parts of the Caribbean. While 
the Roman Church has admitted its 
shallow roots in the Latin islands of 
the West Indies (“facts do not warrant 
calling Latin America a Catholic con- 
tinent,” according to The Sign, a na- 
tional Roman Catholic monthly), it 
appears to have selected certain other 
islands, notably Jamaica, for a test 
“crash program” among the West In- 
dians, most of whom long have claim- 
ed a nominal allegiance to the Church 
of England. In many of the islands 
there are numerous fundamentalist and 
Pentecostal ‘interdenominational mis- 
sions” staffed by foreign workers who 
catty on an organized campaign with 
ample funds, if with little air of per- 
manency (and curiously in some in- 
stances, with an antagonism toward 
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the raising up of a native clergy). A 
spirit of competition among church 
bodies is perhaps one of the least de- 
sirable motives for our own Church to 
wish to expand. But if we do have the 
aim of planting a national Episcopal 
Church in these lands (and we have 


there are convinced (and they are) 
that ovr Church is best suited to do 
this in a spiritually undernourished 
area (and the Caribbean is surely 
that); then our Church cannot afford: 
to continue the toe-hold operation that 
has characterized too many of our 
Caribbean districts for so many years. 


said we do); and if the clergy already 


Message to the Churches of Africa 


We the delegates of the first All 
Africa Church Conference (January, 
1958) that has ever been held in Af- 
rica, rejoice that God has called us to- 
gether and in His Name we send 
greetings from Ibadan in Nigeria to 
all the Churches of Africa. 

We come from the countries of 
Sierra Leone, Gambia, Nigeria, of 
French West Africa, Liberia and Togo, 
the Camercuns, French Equatorial 
Africa, Belgian Congo, Angola, South 
Africa, Mozambique, Egypt, Ethiopia, 
and Madagascar, as well as other parts 
of the world. But although our lan- 
guages ate many, our reason for com- 
ing here is the same, that we love the 
Lord Jesus Christ and are witnesses to 
His Gospel, that in Him we are one 
people whether we speak Ibo, Yoruba, 
Douala, English, Afrikaans, Zulu, 
Sesuto, Portuguese, French, Kikuyu or 
any other language that is spoken by 
the people who live in Africa. We are 
one in Him who was born a Jew in 
Bethlehem, fled from Herod into 
Egypt, grew up in Nazareth, died in 
Jerusalem, arose there and lives today 
in Ibadan and in every other city and 
village in the world that His Father 
created. Of this oneness in Christ we 
have been given such a rich experience 
at this Conference that not one of. us 
is likely to forget it. 

To be here is to have abundant 
cause to thank God for the way that 
the Gospel has been brought to so 
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many countries, and to be filled with 
astonished joy that it has transformed 
the lives of so many men and women 
of Africa. 

In a continent where such massive 
events lie ahead, we thank God that the 
Christian Church has taken such deep 
root. We know there are millions who 
have not heard the Gospel and we ac- 
cept the challenge of the evangelizing 
of our countries, especially in the face 
of the dangers of materialism and se- 
cularism. 

While this experience of unity has 
been rich and deep, we acknowledge 
with penitence our many divisions 
which have prevented us from wit-. 
nessing to our unity in Him, but this 
we still purpose to do with His as- 
sistance. We believe that Christ chal- 
lenges us to overcome these divisions 
in the Church and to work for the re- 
moval of all injustices based on racial 
discrimination which we believe to be 
contrary to the will of God. 

We rejoice in the advance of Christ- 
ian countries toward self-government 
and in the liberation of African en- 
ergies and talents, praying that they 
may be used for the service of Him 
whom we acknowledge to be the Lord 
of all mankind. 

The continent of Africa will see un- 
paralleled events and changes during 
the rest of this century, welcomed by 
some, feared by others. We pray that 
the Christian Church of Africa will 
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‘play its role as champion, teacher, 
counsellor and shepherd during these 
ctucial years. We are humbly aware of 
our responsibilities to God and to this 
continent, and dedicate ourselves anew 
to their performance, trusting that we 
shall be led and supported by our fel- 


low-Christians throughout Africa and 
the world. 

In the name of the Father of all 
men, in the name of the Son who saved 
us all, in the name of the Holy Spirit 
who inspires us, we declare ourselves 
to be one in Christ. Amen. 


A Quarter-Century in Hong Kong 


The Right Reverend Ronald O. Hall 
recently was feted by Chinese church- 
men on the occasion of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the beginning of 
his missionary labors in Hong Kong. 
The following citation was prepared 
by those Chinese churchmen; in the 
words of an American missionary, the 
citation gives “only the bare bones— 
but arranges them gracefully’—of one 
of the most remarkable modern mis- 
sionary careers. By reprinting the ci- 
tation, the Review joins in saluting 
Bishop and Mrs. Hall. 

“We the undersigned, having in- 
vited you, our beloved Bishop and Mrs. 
Hall to this Dinner in honour of your 
Jubilee in the Diocese, wish respect- 
fully to congratulate you on this long 
and happy period of twenty-five years 
among us. 

“We recall that for two-thirds of 
this period, you, Bishop Hall, were 
ruling the largest Diocese in the world 
of the Anglican Church and in your 
travels and labour emulating the great 
Apostle, St. Paul, himself. Your work 
in China, including support for 
Chinese Cooperatives and other social 
and religious activities, will not soon 
be forgotten. These labours were in- 
tensified in the War Period. We also 
remember your wonderful adaptabili- 
ty since this Diocese changed from 
being the largest, to the most extra- 
ordinary Anglican Diocese in the 
world, with its swollen population in 
Hongkong of nearly three million 
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souls, and its seven hundred thousand 
displaced persons. 

“Reviewing the years, we cannot but 
express deepest and heart-felt thanks 
to Almighty God, our Heavenly Fa- 
ther, for the good success vouchsafed 
to what you have done in His name 
and for His Church, and for the many 
blessings bestowed upon the Diocese, 
its Clergy and People through the 
whole period of your life and rule 
among us, as our beloved Father-in- 
God. 

“Increase of Chinese Vicars in the 
Colony from three in 1932 to twelve 
in 1957, and increase of Chinese 
Clergy in Hongkong from four to 
nearly forty, including those lent to 
Overseas Dioceses, are sufficient rea- 
son for praise and thanksgiving. Some 
six Bishops have gone out from among 
us. Middle Schools, in the period 
mentioned have increased from six to 
ten; children in Church Primary 
Schools from 500 to 10,000 with new 
Church Schools now being erected 
every year. Clinics, since the War, are 
many and valuable, and their work 
and workers beyond praise. The same 
may be said of other Institutions, such 
as St. James’ Settlement; the School 
for the Deaf; the Juvenile Care Cen- 
tre; Hostels for Poor Children; St. 
Christopher’s Home; and other agen- 
cies and societies for Social Welfare. 
New places of education abound, such 
as St. John’s College, Chung Chi Col- 
lege and the new Theological College. 
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Lectures at Ming Hua College and at 
numerous Conferences provide valu- 
able instruction to many. Chinese Lit- 
erature has been printed, and publish- 
ed throughout South-East Asia. Helps 
for Worship and Devotion are con- 
tinually being provided. 

“Above all, Evangelism has been 
given a foremost place, culminating in 
the Jubilee Mission of Brother Michael 
Fisher, which has done so much to 
deepen devotion and stimulate evan- 
gelistic zeal. Most deep and precious 
in our heart is the knowledge of the 
real personal friendship which you 
both have maintained with so many 
Clergy, Workers and Church Mem- 


bers and their Families throughout all 
these years. 

“For the future, we assure you, 
our Bishop and Mrs. Hall of our love, 
our prayers and our sincerest Good 
Wishes. We pray for your health, and 
gladness and peace; for blessing upon 
your children; and for ever increasing 
blessings upon all your work and wit- 
ness in Christ’s name. All your many 
friends earnestly hope and pray that 
you may both long be spared to con- 
tinue, in health and strength, your fel- 
lowship and friendship among us, to 
our great comfort and joy, and to the 
Glory of Almighty God, and the edi- 
fying of His Church.” 


Roland Koh Elected Bishop 


The Reverend Roland Koh, member 
of the editorial board of the Review, 
rector of St. Mary’s Church, Kuala 
Lumpur, Malaya, will be consecrated 
bishop in Canterbury Cathedral, Eng- 
land, on June 11, to serve as As- 
sistant Bishop of Singapore. 


He was elected to that office by the 
church people of Malaya while he was 
visiting various places in the United 
States on furlough from his missionary 
work. 


“I need not say to how weighty an 
office you are thus invited,’’ wrote the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in notifying 
Bishop-elect Koh of his election. “At 
any time it would be a great respon- 
sibility to exercise the Episcopal office 
as Assistant Bishop of the Diocese of 
Singapore, but the responsibility is 
multiplied a hundredfold when the 
needs of the Church for strengthening 
and for evangelism are so great, and 
when the peoples of Asia are in such 
turmoils of thought and culture. Add- 
ed to that is the special responsibility 
which will rest upon you as the first 
Assistant Bishop in the Diocese and 
the first who is not an Englishman.” 
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The particular responsibility of the 
Bishop-elect for the past several years 
has been the development of pro- 
grams for the evangelization of the 25 
million Chinese who live outside the 
bamboo curtain. As such he has served 
as executive secretary of the Chinese 
Anglican Church Extension and Mis- 
sionaty Movement. (Details on that 
movement appeared in the Review, 
Michaelmas 1956 and Whitsunday 
1957.) Thirteen million of those 
Chinese outside Red China live in the 
area covered by the Diocese of Singa- 
pore, which has about a dozen Chinese 
clergy on its staff. . 

The Episcopal Church in the United 
States has no direct connections with 
missionary work in the Diocese of 
Singapore, although the Rev. Charles 
H. Clark, a missionary under appoint- 
ment by our Overseas Department, is 
serving in that Diocese. Friends of 
Bishop-elect Koh may join in support- 
ing the crucial work in which he will 
be engaged by sending gifts via the 
Treasurer of the National Council of 
the Episcopal Church (281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York) for credit to 
Account 2452, Missions, Malaya. 
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Conflicting Cultures and the Cross 


ALEXANDER C, ZABRISKIE, JR. 


The Episcopal rector in Fairbanks, 
Alaska, received word that an eight 
year old Indian boy had disappeared. 
The boy’s mother was upset and had 
no one else to turn to; the Chena River 
was at its crest due to melting ice and 
snow and she was fearful for the boy’s 
life. The rector notified the police, 
asking them to be on the lookout for 
the lad, and the news media gave 
some publicity to the search. One lead 
was reported, but the police were un- 
able to follow up on it as no official 
missing persons form had been filed. 
Someone later mentioned that the lad 
might have been seen getting into a 
car, but this could not be located with- 
out a definite license number. A few 
comments were heard at the time that 
the boy might be staying with an- 
other family who could better care for 
him anyway. About a month later, the 
boy’s body was pulled out of the river. 

The tragedy of this brief story is 
twofold; obviously the family suffered 
tremendously; but the city of Fair- 
banks hardly realized what was going 
on, with the exception of a small num- 
ber of concerned individuals. No one 
person can be blamed for the general 
apathy of this Alaskan city. Some ef- 
fort was expended to locate the boy 
but there was no concerted action; the 
end result was simply that a native boy 
had fallen into the river. 

Conflict of cultures. Fairbanks is 
the largest and most modern city in 


interior Alaska; it is also the most im- 
personal, where it is possible for a 
small boy to disappear without being 
noticed. Along with the modern ad- 
vantages that make Fairbanks some- 
what comparable to a State-side city 
are the disadvantages of impersonality 
and lack of concern for the many in- 
dividual souls who are listed among 
the minority elements in the local 
population. For Fairbanks is the focal 
point of a gigantic struggle that is in 
process throughout the Territory of 
Alaska. Modern America has come to 
the ‘Last Frontier”; the rough and re- 
latively simple life of “the bush’ is 
being confronted with an efficient and 
highly organized way of living. Those 
who have lived according to the de- 
mands of an Arctic nature are being 
forced to adapt themselves to the de- 
mands of a United States of America 
that is a predominant power in the 
twentieth century world. The Last 
Frontier is being conquered, and it is 
being forced to pay for its conquest in 
terms which are both economic and 
personal. In this perspective, Alaska is 
only one of many areas in the world 
which is a battleground for a conflict 
between differing cultures; though the 
superficial particulars may vary from 
place to place, the fundamental strug- 
gle is not far different in Alaska than 
in the Orient or the Near East or in 
our own South. 

It is a perplexing struggle, difficult 
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to analyze, more difficult to resolve. 
The native Alaskan represents a way 
of living that depends upon a man’s 


own efforts to combat the rigorous 


arctic climate and terrain, in which he 
realizes his self-respect by merely be- 
ing able to stay alive through his own 
strenuous. and honest efforts. It is a 
simple life, but within its limits a sat- 
isfying one, built upon hard work and 
human cooperation against the com- 
mon enemies of climate and terrain. 

But today the native Alaskan finds 
that his old way is no longer possible. 
He is forced into a position in which 
he must compete with other men for 
his very existence; but he is not used 
to competition and has not the ma- 
terial or moral resources to compete 
successfully against the skilled repre- 
sentatives of modern America. In such 
competition he is at a disadvantage. 
He has long depended upon fish and 
game for his livelihood. But fish are 
no longer as plentiful as they once 
were, a tribute to the efficient fishing 
methods brought by the white man to 
Alaskan waters. Game is harder to 
find, especialy when a man must go 
miles by river-boat and then trudge 
through tundra to find the one moose 
allowed him by the white man’s hunt- 
ing regulations, and then trudge back, 
packing the meat with him all the 
way; he cannot afford to fly in to the 
hunting grounds and then fly the meat 
out. The white man’s way is far more 
effective than the native’s way, and far 
better adapted to making a lot of 
money quickly. 

The native surrenders. The white 
man has brought new standards and 
new goals which were evolved under 
circumstances very different from 
those of interior Alaska, and the na- 
tive has little alternative but to try to 
acclimate himself to these new stand- 
ards even though he has little knowl- 
edge of the heritage which gave rise 
to them. This is a radical adjustment 
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to make. With the development of a 
money-economy, based on prices which 
frequently have little bearing locally, 
it is not strange to find a man earning 
more money in the winter by sitting 
in his cabin collecting unemployment 
compensation than he could were he 
to go to the effort of maintaining a 
trap-line. Similarly, it is sometimes 
more worth while for an unwed moth- 
er to collect aid for dependent children 
than it is for her to marry the man 
and be forced to live off the support 
of a husband who does not work. As 
they are forced to adopt an alien set 
of values, it is small wonder that there 
is little shame when the white man’s 
government seems to encourage lazi- 
ness and illegitimacy. There is little 
support for a man’s personal prestige 
or for pride in his accomplishments. 
It would be understandable if he were 
to become a figure of pitiful sloth and 
degradation; the surprising thing is 
that the native Alaskan has held his 
own as well as he has. He has yet to ~ 
learn the intricacies of the twentieth 
century American way of life that the 
white man takes for granted. He has 
been introduced to alcohol and has 
found what seems to be a quick escape 
from a lot of problems, but he has 
not learned how to drink without get- 
ting drunk. He has been robbed of the 
self-respect that his old way of living 
gave to him; but he has not found, 
nor has he been given, a self-respect 
according to the white man’s way of 
life. He is torn between the tension of 
two cultures which are in conflict. 
The tension must be resolved if the 
native Alaskan is to be able to live a 
bp at healthy and responsible 
ife. 

Of course the big question is the 
manner of resolving the tension. The 
Federal and Territorial Governments 
are confronted with these and a myri- 
ad other problems. The Bureau of 
Indian Affairs seems to want to adapt 
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the Indians (in the States and in Alas- 
ka) to the modern life of twenti- 
eth century America as quickly as pos- 
sible, by means of education and re- 
location. Some officials apparently 
would like to give, for free if neces- 
sary, one-way tickets out of the villages 
into the modern industrial cities. Let 
us wipe out, in effect, the old way of 
life; it is doomed anyway, and at least 
we can make it a swift death; this is 
the only merciful thing to do! — Is it? 
And who, O man, gave thee authority 
to destroy life? Is it not written, ‘Thou 
shalt do no murder’? To usurp the 
place of God Almighty is a danger- 
ous thing to do. 

Theology must speak. The final 
answer will have many aspects, dealing 
with economics, politics, anthropology, 
sociology, and every discipline that 
bears on the problems of living; they 
will all have contributions to make. 
Theology, too must speak; indeed, 
the theologian must speak out first, 
because his discipline must lay the 
groundwork for those who follow. 
The theologian cannot speak in terms 
of any discipline other than his own; 
but as his concern is for the whole 
man in relation to the Lord and to 
one another, he must speak in terms 
that are true to the Lord he serves and 
relevant to the complexities of the 
immediate situation. 

It is difficult enough to resolve a 
conflict between peoples and cultures 
when the opposing powers are relative- 
ly equal in dynamic force and strength. 
When there is an obvious inequality 
between the powers involved, the 
problem becomes more difficult rather 
than less. For there is no possibility 
of striking a “balance of power’ in 
which each side can live with a 
measure of freedom and self-deter- 
mination. In a situation such as that 
in Alaska, the weaker power can only 
live and find its self-respect in so far 
as the stronger power permits; the 
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initiative must be taken by the domi- 
nating power, to which the weaker 
can only react positively or negative- 
ly. Thus the insidious temptation on 
the part of the dominant power is to 
be like God, to determine the fate of 
others, to manipulate them into pre- 
conceived and alien patterns, to allow 
them to live only within fixed bounds, 
to fix the limits of freedom. It is a 
frightening temptation to play God, 
but one that must be faced. For the 
facts must be clearly seen; the responsi- 
bility has been given, or at least as- 
sumed, and cannot be relinquished 
without complete anarchy. 

It goes without saying that the con- 
flict cannot be resolved if there is no 
communication between the struggling 
powers. The white man of modern 
America is able to dictate what will 
happen, and when, and where; but to 
assume such dictatorial authority is to 
fall victim to the temptation to play 
God. Thus we may not wipe out the 
culture of the native Alaskan except at 
our own peril. Nor can we afford to 
transform the native into a dark- 
skinned version of ourselves by blithe- 
ly seeking to adapt him to our way of 
life; a forced transformation such as 
this, however benevolent the motives 
that may prompt such a course, robs 
him of the freedom to choose his own 
destiny, which in turn robs him of his 
responsibility before God and his self- 
respect in his own eyes and in the eyes 
of others. 

Bridging the gulf. The gulf that 
separates the white man and the native 
in Alaska is wide and deep. It can- 
not possibly be bridged by remaining 
apart. Communication on every level 
of life is essential, and there must be 
a will to understand and appreciate 
the other person, the other culture. If 
the native has learned, through years 
of experience, to mistrust the advances 
of the white man who attempts to “get 
close to the Indian,” this is at once the 
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price that must be paid for past sins 
and a further instance of the need for 
humility and sacrificial love on the part 
of the white man. If the gulf is to 
be crossed, it can only be crossed by 
the white man who is willing to iden- 
tify his heart and interest with the 
native. 

There can be no identification as 
long as there is any hint of a patroniz- 
ing attitude, of a sense, however, hid- 
den, of superiority based on color or 
culture, economics or education. For 
regardless of outward profession, the 
inward motivations will be revealed; 
it is not too difficult for a discerning 
person to see through outward words 
and actions into the deeper core of 
feelings and attitudes, and when that 
core shows any indication of pretense, 
the gulf is made even more difficult to 
bridge. This is as true in the Church 
as it is in any other sphere of activity; 
too often do we churchmen assume 
that we are reaching a real and deep 
understanding and that our identifica- 
tion with the people of the villages is 
‘effective just because of our physical 
presence among them. When someone 
asks. where our home is, the answer 
frequently comes out, “in Virginia” 
ot ‘‘New York” or “California” rather 
than “in Fairbanks” or “Stevens Vil- 
lage” or “‘Kivalina.” Though the mis- 
sionary is not called upon to renounce 
his own culture completely and to for- 
feit his own integrity, he is called to 
make his identification as deep as pos- 
sible in terms of his interest and abid- 
ing concern. 

A patronizing attitude usually as- 


sumes that it is giving up more than 
is actually the case and that the: sacri- 
fice is greater than in fact it is. This is 
particularly true when, on furlough, 
comments are heard to the effect of 
“What a wonderful sacrifice you men 
and women are making, way up there 
in the barren north!” A missionary, 
like a successful football team, is in 
constant danger of believing the re- 
marks of admirers. Nothing is more 
insidious or dangerous to the mission- 
ary personally, and to the work of the 
Church. There is no such thing as a 
successful missionary who only goes 
half way; for he, along with the mem- 
bers of his congregation, is selfish and 
in constant need of redemption, always 
reluctant to ‘“‘offer ourselves, our souls 
and bodies.” When he fails to do just 
that, then he fails in his God-given 
task as a missionary; and he knows it, 
which adds to his frustration. Our 
Lord’s comment to Peter after his con- 
fession “Thou art the Christ’’ is still 
applicable: “If any man would follow 
me, let him deny himself and take up 
his cross and follow me. For whoever 
would have his life shall lose it; and 
whoever loses his life for my sake and 
the Gospel’s will save it.” 

The only way. Our Lord’s way of 
bridging the awful gulf between the 
all-righteous God and sinful man is an 
event for which we can only stand in 
awe and give thanks. When He says, 
“Go, and do thou likewise,” He speaks 
to us in our corporate life, our cul- 
tural life, as well as to us as indivi- 
duals. Alas this is the only way — the 
way of the Cross, the way of self-sac- 


i Sin and Absolution 
WHAT GOES DEEPEST to the conscience goes widest to the world. 
The more completely we feel sin to be condemned in the Cross the 
more power and commandment we have to carry the absolution to the 


ends of the earth. 


—P. T. Forsyth, in Missions 
in State and Church. : 
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rificing love. God emptied Himself 
and took our human nature for His 
own, so that His love might be made 
known to the poorest and weakest in 
His Kingdom. He came to His beloved 
in such a way that even the lowliest 
of men is not overwhelmed or crushed; 
nor is he deceived by pretense, but 
always is given the freedom to respond 
to His love by acceptance with thanks- 
giving or by rejection and denial. This 
is the way of love, the way that leads 
to the Cross, the way that is willing 
to be crucified for the sake of the be- 
loved. This is the way by which un- 
equal powers are able to meet and 
respond to each other in equality. It 
is the way that we are called to go, 
as a nation and as a church, in our 
corporate life and as individuals. 

Alas, this is the only way. “Alas” 
because it is hard and it demands that 
we be willing to go the whole way, 
admitting of no_ half-heartedness. 
How much easier it would be if we 
knew beforehand that it would work 
out, if we knew with human knowl- 
edge and scientific predictability that 
our sacrifice would bring the desired 
results. At least our sufferings, how- 
ever severe they might be, would not 
be meaningless. But the way of the 
Cross carries with it no such guaran- 
tee; there is no certification of ‘‘suc- 
cess of your money back.” It is a 
gamble that can only be taken on faith, 
with the trust that God, in His my- 
sterious way, works for good for those 
that love Him; that God’s power and 
love is greater than all the human 
strength that we can muster; that He 
is sufficient for all of man’s needs. All 
we have to go on is His Word, His 
Word Who went before us on the way 
to the Cross, Who not only gave us an 
example to follow but also gave the 
assurance that He is Lord of all and 
that He is at work in us to do His 
will among men. 

If the way of the Cross is the only 
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way by which unequal powers can 
meet without either crushing the weak- 
er or deceiving both, then we are faced 
with a decision: are we willing to take 
that way, individually and corporate- 
ly? are we willing to trust to God’s 
logic, or shall we continue in our own 
ways searching for answers of our own 
making ? 


If we are willing to put our trust 
in the Lord’s way, then we must get 
to work. This is a matter which calls 
for hard thinking on the part of men 
who are trained in the various particu- 
lar aspects of human living, the econo- 
mist, the sociologist, the politician, 
and a host of others. It will involve 
all the workings of our complex so- 
ciety. Almost certainly it will involve 
such things as a revision of game laws, 
and welfare checks for the genuinely 
destitute. It will have bearing on the 
educational content that is taught in 
local schools throughout our nation, 
and on the goals of government 
schools in the Alaskan villages. It will 
effect the extent and manner of law 
enforcement and the administration of 
justice. The Church’s missionary stra- 
tegy and the budgeting of the na- 
tional Church must be reconsidered, 
along with the demands upon Chris- 
tian and non-Christian people in the 
States and in Alaska. 


In a complex world the Christian 
way has many ramifications. If there is 
a Christian answer to the questions of 
conflicting cultures such as is the case 
in Alaska, and throughout our world, 
it is the job of the church with all 
her resources, above all her faith, to 
use the talents that God has given, 
and get to work! The lives of people 
who are caught in the conflict are too 
important to waste any more time. No 
man is free from responsibility and 
guilt, just as no man is exempt from 
the free gift of forgiveness and eternal 
life given to us in Christ Jesus. 
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- Discipleship, 


The prime motive of the four 
Evangelists is to proclaim the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Their position as authors 
of the four unique and indispensable 
accounts of the Gospel makes them 
The Evangelists in a sense in which 
no one else is or can be. That is their 
title, and that is what they are pri- 
marily and uniquely. 

But in the exercise of their tasks 
as Evangelists of and to the church 
they are also engaged in apologetic, 
polemic, didactic and liturgical work, 
partly because of their own interests 
and situation and the interests and 
situation of the churches they rep- 
resent, partly because these motifs are 
already present in the evangelic tra- 
dition which it is their function to 
transmit responsibly. 

To put it another way, a number of 
motives led to the production of the 
accounts of the Gospel in and for 
the Church. Frederick C. Grant, in his 
The Gospels; Their Origin and Grow- 
th, has suggested twelve of these mo- 
tives, and ‘allowed for more. One of 
them, that of encouraging Christians 
in persecution and facing probable 
martyrdom, is prominent in the Gospel 
according to St. Mark. It is this motive 
which chiefly accounts for a notable 
feature of his account of the Gospel, 
namely, the realism with which he 
portrays the disciples. 

The difference between St. Mark 
on the one hand,.and St. Luke and St. 
Matthew on the other with respect to 
the disciples and discipleship is one of 


Apostleship, Mission 
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degree, to be sure. But it is a signifi- 
cant difference, and can lead us to 
some profitable reflections on disciple- 
ship, apostleship and mission. 

An illustration of the difference wil 
suffice before we turn our attention to 
St. Mark. We find that St. Luke, 
though he like St. Matthew generally 
agrees with St. Mark in calling the 
circle about Jesus ‘“‘disciples,” does 
permit himself to use the word 
“apostles” three times (17:5, 22:14, 
and 24:10). St. Matthew, especially 
in the section on Apostleship (8:1- 
10:42) and in the section on the 
Church (13:53-18:35), has quite 
clearly depicted the Twelve as the 
prototype of the church leadership of 
his own day. In contrast, such reinter- 
pretation of the disciples’ role in St. 
Mark is relatively slight, and the word 
“apostles” is found only (where it 
belongs, and where St. Luke and St. 
Matthew have it in parallel passages) 
at 6:30, with an anticipation in the 
verb form in 6:7. 

Why there? The narrative of St. 
Mark 6:7-13, 30 is the account of the 
Mission ‘of the Twelve, and while 
that mission is in being the disciples 
are apostles. St. Mark’s use of terms 
is strict and accurate: the followers 
are uniformly called disciples from 
the beginning of the narrative to 6:7, 
and they are called disciples from 6:31 
to the end. Their commission . as 
apostles begins when they are sent 
out, and /apses when they return, for 
during the Lord’s earthly ministry 
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the term apostle can only be in usage 
like the word shaliah: the commission 
is the important thing, the apostles are 
only its bearers, and they function so 
only when sent out by Jesus and cease 
when they are with him again. 

As to how their commission is re- 
newed and made permanent, we shall 
consider presently. First it is instruc- 
tive to reflect upon what sort of men 
it was to whom the Lord entrusted an 
extension of his own work. We can say 
something about this, as we suggested 
above, partly because St. Mark is con- 
cerned to encourage Christians in the 
face of martyrdom. 

Rome in the sixties of the first cen- 
tury was a hazardous place for Christ- 
fans. In order that they might be num- 
bered among those who enduted’ to 
the end and thus were saved (13:13) 
St. Mark has presented four passages 
dealing with discipleship: 8:34-38, 
9:33-50, 10:13-31, and 10:35-45. All 
of them follow the Confession of 
Peter and its subsequent ‘“‘correction” 
by Jesus in terms of the suffering of 
the Son of man; and the first, second 
and last of them follow immediately 
upon the’ three Predictions of the 
Passion. The significance is unmistak- 
able: the meaning of discipleship is 
to follow in the Way of the Cross. 

' To this extent, St. Mark’s Roman 
Christians were to be disciples pre 
cisely as the original circle were dis- 
ciples. It may be this that accounts for 
the “realism” of the Marcan picture 
of the disciples. The details of the 
picture are part of a double strand of 
material on the “messianic secret” 
which runs throughout the Gospel. 
One thread in the strand consists of 
the injunctions to silence, the notices 
of private instruction given the dis- 
ciples, the withdrawal from Galilee, 
the predictions of the Passion, of the 
end, of calamity, of betrayal, the mis- 
sion of the Twelve, the Transfigura- 
tion. The other thread consists of 
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notices of the failure of the disciples 
to understand. There are twenty-one of 
these, falling in nine of the first four- 
teen chapters; and even when one has 
subtracted those which are found in 
passages where the. influence of St, 
Mark’s alleged theory of a messianic 
secret is suspected (or alternatively, 
those which fall in what Taylor and 
others call Marcan constructions), it 
is still clear that the disciples “did 
not understand,” that their preconcep- 
tions or ambitions led to positive mis- 
understanding (compare 10:35-45, 
the request of the sons of Zebedee), 
that they ‘were “‘all too human.” 

Form-criticism has clarified the way 
the material of the synoptic tradition 
tends to be reinterpreted or adapted to 
meet changing situations (as e. g: in 
St. Mark 10:10-12, where Greco-Ro- 
man rather than Palestinian marriage 
tegulations are presupposed), and this 
tendency is clear in the portrayal of 
the disciples in Matthew. The preserva- 
tion in Mark of so much of what one 
would expect on the basis of the’ soc- 
iology of religions analysis of dis- 
ciples’ circles rather than what form- 
criticism would lead one to anticipate 
seems to us due in large measure to 
St. Mark’s desire to encourage the 
Christians of his time. They too were 
called to a discipleship bearing the 
marks of the way. of the Cross, to the 
same faith and loyalty demanded of 
the original circle; and the Twelve, 
whatever the repute might be in the 
memory of the church, were men who 
did not understand, who feared, who 
doubted, who even denied (Peter!), 
but who except for Judas persevered 
to the end. 

The disciples had been apostles in 
the limited sense of the term during 
Jesus’ earthly ministry. "They and some 
others associated with them became 
apostles in the distinctively Christian 
sense of the term after the Resurrec- 
tion. As Rengstorf put it, “the fact 
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of the Risen Lord meant also the re- 
newal of their commission as apostles 
in its final form.” On the significance 
of this, we may quote the same writer 
further: 


Two main elements are involved here 
In the first place, a number of men, 
specially those who were close to him 
during his earthly life, received authori- 
tative appointment to be his representa- 
tives inside the Christian community. 
But secondly, the changed situation made 
them also missionaries, and it was this 
part of their work which gave its 
stamp to their office. (Apostleship, Bible 
Key Words from Kittel, TWB, p. 43). 


Just so; and it is the second aspect of 
apostleship that the Book of Acts il- 
luminates under the category of “wit- 
ness.” There is no danger, certainly in 
Anglicanism, that the “internal” func- 
tion of the apostles will be minimiz- 
ed, But the primary word of the Risen 
Lord to the apostles is “you shall be 
my witnesses’ (Acts 2:8). It is to 
this end as well as for the internal 
governance of the church that the 
Holy Spirit is given. 

Indeed, the category of witness in- 
cludes in the Acts the work of the 
Spirit as well as the work of the 
apostles. What we find, if one may 
put it so, is a kind of reciprocal ac- 
tion. On the one hand there is the 
witness of the apostolic men to Jesus 
(Gs in U:821;:2:22,3:15;.4:335-5232, 
8:25,°10:39,. 13231, 23:11). Onithe 
other, there is the testimony of the 
Spirit to their witness, as explicitly 
stated e. g. in 5:32. This testimony of 
the Spirit is given in three ways: first, 
there are the miracles (eight for Peter 
and eight for Paul, and others): sec- 
ond, there are the signs and wonders 
to which Acts alludes at seven points 
but without describing them; and 
third, there are the constant additions 
to the church despite opposition, to 
which Acts calls attention no less 
than nineteen times directly and twice 
(19:26 and 21:20) indirectly. 


All the apostles were missionaries, 
and it is this element that fundamental- 
ly differentiates the New Testament 
apostleship from the Jewish shaliab 
institution (Rengstorf, op. cit., p. 44). 
The mission begins appropriately at 
Pentecost, for the Risen Lord who 
sends the apostolic men is also he who 
bestows the Spirit by which their 
work is ratified and made effective. 
Acts leaves us in no doubt that the 
success of the mission to the world 
is due to the work of the Spirit whom 
the exalted Lord sends (the Johannine 
term is appropriate in the context of 
Acts as well). And the work of the 
Spirit is to confirm the work of the 
apostolic men the distinctive feature 
of whose apostolate is that they are 
missionaries. 

It scarcely needs to be said that the 
above comes to a focus and is con- 
firmed in the Fourth Gospel. In 20:21, 
the Risen Lord says to the disciples, 
“As the Father has sent (apestalken) 
me, even so I send (pempo) you.” 
In this Gospel apostellezn is used to re- 
fer to Jesus’ authority as one sent by 
the Father, pempo to refer to God's 
sharing in the work of the Son. Just 
so the disciples are authorized to rep- 
resent their Lord, and he himself will 
share in their work. The mode of his 
sharing is the effectual presence of 
the Holy Spirit, and so in vs. 22, “he 
breathed on them, and said to them, 
‘Receive the Holy Spirit’.” 

All the lines converge upon mission. 
St. Mark’s portrayal of the disciples, 
perhaps because he is concerned to en- 
courage ordinary Christians in a time 
of troubles, supplies us with a picture 
of their discipleship very much as it 
was. The circle was composed of men 
who failed to understand, who doubted 
and feared and denied, but who learn- 
ed faith and loyalty and obedience. 
Secondly, the purpose of their dis- 
cipleship was not simply ‘to learn the 
teaching’ but to prepare them for 
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apostleship. They are sent out with a 
temporary commission during the 
Lord’s earthly ministry, their commis- 
sion becomes permanent when after 
the resurrection their mission begins. 

That mission is comprehended under 
the term “witness” in the Book of 
Acts, and in that word is suggested 
both the work of the apostles and the 
work of the Spirit. Their testimony is 


the scattering of the seed which the 
Spirit brings to fruition. The Spirit is 
poured out by the Lord who sent them 
for and in the mission. Just so, and 
more succinctly, in the Fourth Gospel 
the Spirit is given at the point where 


discipleship becomes apostleship, when: 


the Son sends them and goes with 
them just as the Father sent him and 
went with him. 


Report From The Executive Secretary 


Since my last report to you in the 
Review, I have spent a great deal of 
time traveling. Two major trips have 
taken me to Louisiana, Texas, and 
Arkansas and to California, Oregon, 
Washington, and other western states. 
Indeed, these words are being put to 
paper in the city of Portland, Oregon. 
Additional meetings and speaking en- 
gagements have kept me hopping all 
over the east coast. In many places the 
growing interest in OMS is resulting 
in the formation and development of 
local chapters. I would like to share 
with you the varying experiences of 
these groups in the hope that they 
might encourage further experiments 
in bringing missionary responsibility 
to the grass roots. 

In New Orleans Mrs. Stephen R. 
Collins, a staunch member of our 
Board of Managers, opened her home 
on two successive evenings to friends 
and other church people. I was given 
an opportunity to tell of the work of 
the Society, trying to set our efforts 
into the context of the great forces 
confronting the Christian mission at 
this hour in history. Much discussion 
followed, and although no formal ac- 
tion was taken toward the formation 
of a chapter, many minds were set 
to work and a number of member- 
ships were forthcoming. Several lay- 
men remarked afterwards that they 
had never really believed in missions 
before, but now they thought they 
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were on their way to being converted. 
Certainly this kind of meeting can 
be a fruitful project for local OMS 
people to sponsor, whether or not 
an organized chapter results. So sel- 
dom does anyone confront the laity 
with the fact of the Church’s mission. 
No wonder there is rank ignorance and 
disbelief and lack of support. If OMS 
members will take it upon themselves 
to arrange informal meetings of lay 
leaders, much can be accomplished. 
The Society’s office will be helpful 
in finding leaders for such meetings. 
The Rev. Mark Waldo, canon of 
Christ Church Cathedral in Houston, 
did a thorough job of seeing that the 
OMS story was presented to every 
conceivable group in the see city of 
the Diocese of Texas. I was able to 
meet with and talk to the clergy and 
their wives, Women’s Auxiliary presi- 
dents, Christian education people, and 
laymen. In each case we tried to re- 
late their activities to the mission. The 
success of these conversations cannot 
be measured. They were only the feeble 
beginnings of an idea, an idea that 
every aspect of the Church’s life ought 
to be examined in the light of her 
eternal mission. Here, then, is another 
service the Society and its members 
can render—to wrestle with what the 
Church’s mission is and to help those 
concerned with the programs of the 
Church redefine their activties in the 
context of missionary outreach. 
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Several members..in Texas are in- 
terested . in. exploring the _ possibility 
of , bringing | that diocese into some 
kind of a companion relationship with 
a missionary jurisdiction overseas. 
They see this, as an adventure which 
will feap tremendous benefit to Tex- 
ans in terms of missionary understand- 
ing, enthusiasm, and commitment, 


A great deal of interest in OMS 


was aroused in Little Rock during a 
visit of the Rev. Roland Koh, Angli- 
can priest from Malaya. (The Rev. 
Mr. Koh, incidentally, has recently 
been’ appointed assistant bishop of 
Singapore.) Through the efforts of 
the dean of Little Rock, the Very Rev. 
Charles Higgins, a follow- -up meeting 
was held during my recent visit in 
the home of one of our members. A 
number of ideas and plans were dis- 
cussed regarding the future develop- 
ment of OMS in that area. It was 
determined that growth would come 
only as the members themselves 
reached out to bring in others. The 
Review and other OMS literature was 
passed out to aid in the recruitment 
of new people. 

‘Experience in Little Rock seems to 
indicate that the most enthusiastic re- 
sponse comes when missionaries them- 
selves have a chance personally to meet 
church people and to tell of their 
work. There ate obviously not enough 
missionaries available to speak to every 
parish in the Church, but very effec- 
tive use can be made of them by OMS- 
sponsored rallies or meetings on a re- 
gional or diocesan level. The Speakers 
Division at 281 will be happy to help, 
I am sure. 

Under the leadership of the Rev. 
Prof. Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., the 
chapter in the Diocese of California 
set up a series of convocational meet- 
ings while I was there. Attendance 
varied widely at these meetings, but 
they served to bring the OMS story 
closer to where most churchmen live. 
It was my privilege to have a very 


minor share in a service at which Dr.. 
Paul Rusch of Japan preached. Follow-. 
ing the plan of sponsoring a series of. 
large missionary rallies, the California 
chapter is looking forward to visits. 
from Most Rev. Joost de Blank,.Arch- 
bishop of Capetown, South Africa, 
and the Bishop of Korea, Dr. Daly.. 
During my absence on the west 
coast, initial steps were being taken. 
toward the establishment of chapters 
in Washington, D. C., and Baltimore. 


_ Again the presence of the Rev. Roland 
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Koh in this country is providing an 
opportunity to hear him at OMS meet- 
ings. He was to be the feature speaker 
in both those eastern cities. The supper 
meeting in Washington at St. Paul’s 
church, was planned under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. Don C. Shaw. A four 
man committee arranged for the Sun- 
day afternoon rally at the Cathedral of 
the Incarnation in Baltimore. The 
Washington group was able to an- 
nounce at this early date a fall meet- 
ing in honor of the Rev. Canon M. 
A. C. Warren, general secretary of the 
Church Missionary Society in the 
Church of England, who will be in 
the country before the General Con- 
vention as a guest of the Society. 
Preliminary contacts in behalf of the 
Society have been made in Los An- 
geles, where we are planning with the 
bishop a series of meetings in 1959; 
in Stockton, California, where Bishop 
Walters hosted a dinner meeting for 
clergy in the northern deanery of the 
Missionary District of San Joaquin; 
in Portland, where there was an en- 
thusiastic response from lay and cleri- 
cal leaders at a luncheon sponsored by 
Bishop Carman; in Seattle with the 
help of Bishop Bayne; and in Spokane 
under the auspices of the Cathedral 
and its dean, the Very Rev. Richard 
Coombs. 

Concrete plans evolve slowly, but 
there continue to be encouraging in- 
dications that OMS is providing the 
first opportunity for many to come 
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to. grips with the Church’s. mission, 
its problems and responsibilities. It 
was gratifying to hear a bishop tell 
his clergy the other day that if their 
personal funds were low, he could 


think of. no more moral way to use'a 
discretionary fund than in taking out 
a membership in the Overseas Mission 
Society. By all means, he urged, join. 

—THEODORE EASTMAN . 


Theological Education and the Churcl’s Mision 


EDITED BY THEODORE EASTMAN* 


A conference of Episcopalian pro- 

fessors of missions was held March 
14-21, at the College of Preachers in 
Washington, under the auspices of the 
Overseas Department and the Joint 
Commission on Theological Education 
of the General Convention. Nine of 
this Church’s eleven accredited semi- 
naries were represented by a total of 
twelve faculty members. Seven others 
participated, including members of the 
Joint Commission, the Overseas De- 
partment and the Overseas Mission So- 
eiety. - 
_ The purpose of the conference was, 
according to the chairman, the Rev: 
Gordon T. Charlton, to afford an op- 
portunity to those who have the re- 
sponsibility for teaching Missions in 
our seminaries to share with one an- 
other their problems, perplexities, dif- 
ficulties, opinions, experiences, dis- 
coveries, resources, and accomplish- 
ments. 

The plan of the conference was cen- 
tered about three basic topics: (a) The 
proper place of Missions study within 
the entire curriculum of a seminary. 
(b) The scope of a course in Missions, 
assuming one is desirable. (c) Ways 
and means to insure that the mission 
of the church is stressed and illumin- 
ated through all courses taught in a 
seminary. 


Although these topics were intro- 
duced initially through papers’ pre- 
sented by three members of the con- 
ference, it was acknowledged at the 
outset that there were no experts pre- 
sent. It was felt, however, that the 
conference did represent a large part 
of the Church’s. accumulated wisdom 
on the subject, and that a great deal 
could be learned from one another, 
No. uniform, . completely acceptable an- 
swets were expected to be found to 
the problems of teaching Missions, 
but it was hoped that, through the ex- 
change of differing ideas and opinions 
certain helpful principles, objectives, 
and methods could be defined. 

It was noted that the topics express- 
ly left out the question of missionary 
theology—or a theology of. mission. 
This was consciously done because of 
the limitation of time, believing that 
this highly important aspect of the 
problem would inevitably enter all of 
the. discussions. 

Lp 

The Very Rev. Jesse M. Trotter, 
dean of Virginia Seminary, read the 
first paper on the place of Missions 
study within the total curriculum of 
the seminary. 

The church, in origin apostolic, in 
nature Catholic, in purpose evangeli- 
cal, is on all three counts missionary. 


*THE SUMMARIES of the three papers which consitute the bulk of this article are the 
responsibility of its editor. While digests were made from full texts, and while the 
language of the authors was used as much as possible, the results have not been seen or 
approved by the authors. For ease of reading quotation marks have, by and large, been 
eliminated. Because of space limitations a summary of the discussions has not been in- 
cluded. However, the complete proceedings of the conference will be available in printed 
form by late summer. Orders for copies may be placed through the Overseas Mission 
Society, Mt. St. Alban, Washington 16,D.C. : eae: ms 
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Theology and theological education 
as an activity of the church, by the 
church, must therefore be apologetic 
and missionary, both in intent and ori- 
entation, if theology is to aid and 
guide the church in her evangelical 
purpose in the world. The evangelical 
purpose of the church, the missionary 
nature of Christianity should come 
through to the student in every dis- 
cipline of the seminary and, in addi- 
tion, there should be a special course 
or courses in Missions. 

_ We pose a false dilemma when we 
ask: Shall we have in the curriculum 
of the seminary a missionary emphasis 
in all disciplines or shall we have a 
course or courses in Missions? It is a 
false dilemma if our assumptions are 
that theology must be apologetic and 
missionary in intent and orientation. 
“Theology” is here used in the widest 
sense, not in the specific sense of 
Systematic Theology as one discipline. 
Theology which is at once apologetic 
and missionary, should come through 
to the student in biblical studies, 
church history, systematics proper, and 
in the -practical disciplines. The pro- 
priety, the rightness of a missionary 
emphasis in every one of these dis- 
ciplines is indicated by the fact that 
Missions as a separate study has been 
placed by different seminaries in every 
one of the departments represented by 
these disciplines. 

The chief contribution of the Con- 
tinental missionary enterprise has been 
in the realm of the theory and science 
of Missions, especially in Germany. 
There missions are related, more to 
theory than to practice, more to theo- 
logy as an autonomous discipline than 
to church life and institutions. The 
British, true to their ideal of modera- 
tion, have tried to keep balance be- 
tween German systematization and 
American activism. The general feel- 
ing among British theological colleges 
is against the inclusion of Missions in 
the curriculum on the grounds that 
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it is superfluous. Missionary spirit can 
best be created and sustained among 
students by allowing it to grow up 
spontaneously through missionary stu- 
dy groups and campaigns. In Ameri- 
ca missionary endeavor has from the 
beginning been a part of church life, 
church thinking, and of theological 
education which itself was church- 
sponsored and church-directed. The 
seminary has been the key link in 
American missionary effort, as indicat- 
ed by the fact that there are three 
times as many full-time teachers of 
Missions in the United States as in the 
rest of the Protestant world combined. 
By its very organization, ministerial 
training in America has been mission- 
ary. 
"The proposition of this paper, there- 
fore, combines the British view and 
the American one, the integrative 
view of missionary emphasis in every 
course, and the view which calls for 
an independent course or courses in 
Missions. 

The history of the Virginia Seminary 
would tend to bear out the wisdom of 
this proposition. The general policy 
of the seminary has been to call to 
its faculty men who have demonstrat- 
ed in considerable parish experience 
both an evangelical and evangelistic, 
productive concern. These ‘‘ex-mis- 
sionaries’”’ have doubtless been a factor 
in the missionary record of the semin- 
ary, indicating the effectiveness of the 
integrative policy of pervasive mis- 
sionary teaching. In addition, however, 
every period of the seminary’s history 
has produced some particular member 
of the faculty who stands out above 
his colleagues in missionary zeal and 
in what we may call missionary re- 
cfuiting; so that graduates overseas 
have looked to him as the central figure 
in their continuing bond with the sem- 
inary and the church back home. 

Again, the history of the seminary 
reveals what appears to be a definite 
correlation: whenever events bring a 
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more pronounced world-consciousness 
to a generation of students, and the 
faculty is at the same time inculcating 
a Christian consciousness of missionary 
obligation, there is a marked increase 
in the number of graduates going over- 
seas. One might hope that world-con- 
sciousness is with us to stay. In theo- 
logical education, however, a mission- 
ary consciousness must still be inculcat- 
ed. 
II. 

The Rev. H. Boone Porter, Jr. of 
the Nashotah House faculty, based his 
presentation on the content of a Mis- 
sions course on experience acquired in 
three Episcopal seminaries over the 
past ten years. His point of departure 
was his own Missions course, which is 
divided into three parts: (1) The 
theology and theory of Missions. (2) 
The history, methods, and problems 
of Missions. (3) The canonical or- 
ganization of Missions in the Episco- 
pal Church. 

The theology of Missions begins 
with the New Testament and moves on 
to the Creed, which is a stating of the 
theological ground for missionary 
work. All of this should be taught in 
the New Testament theology course, 
and probably is; but most students 
have so little understanding of the 
Bible that the more departments they 
get it from the better. Missionary 
motivation should find its heart and 
core at the lectern and the altar each 
Lord’s Day. Evangelistic work is the 
proclaiming of the very things that 
stand at the center of the weekly ex- 
perience of the ecclesia. On Sunday we 
pledge our faith in these things to 
God and each other; then we go forth 
to proclaim them to the world. This 
connection between evangelism and 
worship life is emphasized because it 
seems clear that one reason for our 
inadequate missionaty motivation lies 
in our inadequate devotional and 
liturgical life. Many of our people re- 
gard Church-going largely as a matter 
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of moral inspiration and exhortation. 
They do not see their worship in terms 
of a cosmic restoration of all things 
in Christ. 

A large segment of time is devoted 
to a chronological survey of the history 
of Missions. It is difficult to determine, 
as one moves on into later Church his- 
tory, just what to include in a history 
of Missions. Generally the main 
courses in ecclesiastical history con- 
centrate on the main centers of Christ- 
ian life and activity. In the Missions 
course, however, concentration is main- 
ly on the fringes, the edges of Christ- 
endom. This is ridiculous. Persia, In- 
dia or the Philippines had well-estab- 
lished Christian communities long be- 
fore our ancestors had staggered into 
the swamps and canebrakes of North 
America. We are now beginning to 
see that in countries considered on the 
fringe a few years ago the shape of 
our present world was being outlined. 
By treating the church life of Russia, 
Latin America or Japan as part of a 
Missions course, we only reflect our 
own provincialism. There are many 
reasons why it is difficult to do so but 
ideally these major areas of the world 
ought to be treated for what they are, 
and their history should be included 
in regular church history courses. 

Having reached the present era, the 
current canonical position of missions 
in our Church is then surveyed in- 
cluding the organization of the Na- 
tional Council, etc. This material 
should actually be taught in the 
course on canon Jaw, if there were 
time available. No attempt is made to 
discuss openly our present missionary 
strategy. In the short time available, 
it would be difficult to convince many 
students that we really do have any 
missionary strategy. 

There are two things which a sem- 
inary course in Missions cannot be ex- 
pected to do. While all teachers wish 
to challenge and inspire their students, 
it is not up to faculty lecturers to give 
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pep-talks or to indulge in emotional 
oratory for several hours a week on the 
‘subject of Missions. Likewise within 
the scope of a three-year seminary edu- 
cation it is impossible to give a po- 
tential missionary little more than 
sound training in the traditional theo- 
logical disciplines. If, in addition, he 
needs to study about anthropology, or 
Islamic history, or Malayan languages, 
or South American economics, then 
he ought to go to a reputable secular 
university after his seminary course 
and there acquire this special techni- 
cal training under qualified, profes- 
sional instructors. 

In short, it is academically impos- 
sible for our seminaries as now con- 
stituted to offer intellectually respect- 
able, advanced work within the field of 
Missions. Our alternative is simply to 
accept our present inadequate intro- 
ductory course. The other alternative 
is to abandon the so-called Missions 
course as such. Much of the material 
could be transferred back into the 
biblical, theological and historical 
courses, where the material itself pro- 
perly belongs. Missionary inspiration 
would be provided by having a more 
thoughtfully worked-out schedule of 
more carefully selected visiting lec- 
turers who would tour our seminaries 
each year. 

LEY 

The third paper, given by the Rev. 
William A. Clebsch of the Seminary 
of the Southwest, began by rephrasing 
the assigned topic so it became “The 
Mission of the Church as the Con- 
text of Theological Education.” 

About no other topic of theological 
investigation, with the possible ex- 
ception of some points of biblical 
study, does there go on around us such 
urging, questioning and discussion as 
are current concerning the Mission of 
the Church. This discussion has reach- 
ed beyond the specialist in the science 
of Missions to excite many who are 
engaged in biblical, historical, and 
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doctrinal studies, and has become the 
subject of widespread re-evaluative 
conversation on all levels of church 
life. O. G. Myklebust’s two prodigious 
volumes on The Study of Missions in 
Theological Education thoroughly in- 
vestigate every aspect of the subject. 

Myklebust points out two efforts at 
improving Missions study—that of em- 
phasis, whereby chairs of Missions and 
major courses in Missions would be 
added to seminaries; and that of ori- 
entation, whereby Missions study 
would be partitioned and divided 
among the traditional, established ~ 
chairs and disciplines. These two ef- — 
forts are not necessarily exclusive of 
one another, and to be completely 
effective each or a combination of both 
must be augmented by extracurricular 
programs. 

It is the assertion of this paper 
that the present status of missionary 
thinking and of theological education 
(especially in America) does not ad- 
mit a solution of the problem of Mis- 
sion teaching by the approach either of 
emphasis or of orientation. Rather, the 
Mission of the church properly is, and 
demands universal recognition as, the 
context of all theological study and 
teaching. The church inescapably lives 
its life and thinks out its proclamation 
in the context of a single dialogue, a 
dialogue between Christ as the creat- 
ing, redeeming agent of God, and 
human culture as man’s expression of 
his awareness of a status under God. 
Both polarities claim the whole atten- 
tion of the church. The dialogue gives 
the church its essential functional at- 
tribute of Mission. All theological 
study and teaching is prompted, cont- 
trolled and unified by the dialouge. 
Thus that which makes possible theo- 
logy is identical with that which con- 
stitues the church as Mission. The in- 
timate relation between mission and 
theology, then, defies simple expres- 
sion by means of empasis or by means 
of orientation. In this sense all theo- 
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logy takes as its controlling context the 
mission of the church. 

Between the great missionary con- 
ferences of Edinburg 1910 and Am- 
sterdam 1948 the leading assumptions 
about theological education were as 
seriously challenged as were those 
about the church, the world and the 
mission. North American centers of 
theological education have come into 
a new consciousness of their purpose 
as advancing of knowledge of the 
Christian revelation in the difficult 
terms of the thought-forms of contem- 
porary culture. To be sure the train- 
ing of ministers remains an indispen- 
sible function of this work, but the 
specific purpose of theological schools 
is to be peculiarly and unashamedly 
intellectual enterprises in the name of 
and for the sake of the whole church, 
dedicated to clarifying for a time and 
place God’s revelation in Christ and 
to appraising critically the patterns of 
human response to that revelation. 
This transformation in the character 
and consciousness of theological edu- 
cation has put it under a weighty re- 
sponsibility to the mission of the 
church, but it has made it an inappro- 
priate vehicle for training men and 
women for the particular tasks of 
world evangelization. The training pro- 
cess has come to be conducted by the 
church’s programming agencies. With 
this development care needs to be 
taken to insure a relation of mutual 
cooperation between the seminary and 
the agency; the atmosphere of the 
former being that of unfettered, criti- 
cal investigation; of the latter, that of 
the urgency of the next practical step. 

Like theological education the con- 
cept of Missions has undergone radical 
rethinking and transformation. The 
change is perhaps best epitomized by 
the saying so frequently repeated by 
missionary thinkers: the church does 
not Aave missions; the church #s mis- 
sion. This reorientation dissolves geo- 
graphical and strictly economic denota- 
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tions of the mission, but it does not 
intend to generalize “mission” until 
the term bears no specific meaning. 
Designation of the church as mission 
wholly responsible to the dialogue be- 
tween Christ and culture, indicates 
that the church is sent, not sender; the 
herald of redemptive revelation, not 
its imparter; the urger of grateful re- 
sponse to redemption in the full va- 
riety of human cultures, not the sys- 
tematizer of “religion” in the sense 
of one such historic response in obedi- 
ence to which all cultures must be 
brought. It would follow, therefore, 
that the ruling context for theological 
education is most properly the central 
purpose of the church, that is, the 
mission. The claim for’ Missions as a 
separate field of study tends to sur-: 
render the mission as the context of 
all theological studies and teaching. 
Perhaps the accomplishment of new 
missionary understandings could reach 
farther into theological education if 
the issue of the dependence or inde- 
pendence of a now frighteningly dif- 
fuse science were to command less at- 
tention than did the claim of the 
Christian mission to be the matrix of 
all Christian thought. 

The total situation of the American 
churches indicates a unique opportuni- 
ty for mission study and teaching here 
today. American church life stands 
as a bridge between the lingering im- 
petuses of European church-societies 
and the purely voluntary character of 
the younger churches. Somewhere be- 
tween the continental proposal of Mis- 
sions as an independent science, or the 
British option of partitioning Missions 
among the established disciplines on 
the one hand, and on the other hand 
the tendency in the younger churches 
to regard their entire experience so 
unilaterally as an experience in ‘‘mis- 
sions” that scant particular attention 
can be given the matter, lies a viable 
approach for American theological 
education. 
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